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aTHE +W HEAT: FARM ‘FARTHES 


Ts-NORTHS 





T their new farm on the Peace River 
my settler kinsfolk have recently re- 


= ceived a new niember in their family, 
under odd circumstances. One morning, about 
August 23d, I set off to ride to Fort St. John 
again, and on much the same errand as before 
—to get iron. 

At a large farm in a new country iron or 
steel in some form is the substance most in 
demand. Jesse and Quinby wanted about three 
feet of inch-and-a-half iron pipe to make a 
‘‘point”’ for a ‘‘driven well.’’ Quinby 
thought that if only he had this bit of 
pipe he could temper it at his portable 
forge, and ‘‘draw’’ it fit for driving 
down through the black ‘‘gumbo’’ soil 
of the flat beyond the farm-buildings. 

The little stern-wheel steamboat, 
which now makes monthly trips up and 
down the river, was due to call at Fort 
St. John the next day, and I thought it 
likely that we might get a bit of iron 
pipe aboard this small steam craft. 

The boys wanted me to ride ‘‘Omi- 
neca,’’ the stoék-horse which we had 
captured from the wild drove seven 
weeks before. They had been riding 
him for a fortnight; but I much pre- 
ferred ‘‘old Fan.’’ 

I had proceeded about two miles on 
my way when I heard a child crying, 
and turned to find out what was the 
matter. 

A kind of gurgling sound accompanied 
the cries, and there seemed to be a weary 
interval between the long-drawn sobs, 
as if the child had been crying a long 
time. 

A little path branched off from the 

horse trail. I tied my horse, and fol- 
lowing this path through the young 
balm of Gilead growth for a hundred 
yards, came in sight of a little log shack, 
fronting the high bank of the South 
Pine River. The door stood open, and 
the sobbing plainly issued from the 
shack; but no one was in sight. I 
drew near, listened, and then looked in. 
A battered iron bucket half-full of water 
was set inside the door, and on the other 
side of it lay a heap of wilted saskatoon 
twigs with the berries on them. To a 
crooked nail driven into the log that 
served as a door-sill was tied a small 
rope, which extended - back inside the 
shack and appeared to be in faint, fitful 
motion with every sob. 

I spoke, then went in, and saw that 
the rope was attached to a leather collar 
about the waist of a swarthy, half-naked 
and very dirty baby boy who had crept 
into ene corner, and was evidently in 
sore trouble. 

The trouble was not far to seek. 

The youngster had the handle of an old 
zase-knife protruding from his mouth, 
and the blade of it was down his throat. 

I took him up and tried to pull the 
knife out. It stuck so fast that at first 
I could not start it. I had to pull twice, 
and pull hard. At last I got it out. 
There was some bleeding, and inciden- 
tally the small chap redoubled his how]l- 
ings. 

I concluded that he had fallen down 


with the knife-blade in his mouth, and driven it | 


into his throat. He could run alone, and for this 
reason, evidently, had been tethered with the 
rope and collar, to keep him from tumbling 
over the high, steep bank of the river, the brink 
of which was no more than forty feet from the 
shack door. 
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A TALES OF THE PEACE RIVER 


<-> <FEI, 


By C. A. Stephens 


the mosquitoes, too, clouds of which rose every- 
where at twilight. 

Yet what could a passing stranger do? I| 
did not like to take the child away with me; 
that was too much like kidnapping. So after 
some further fruitless shouting for the family, 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


LITTLE 


“BOBSY.’”’ 


jay of moistened biscuits and the jam. 
| He drank, too, when I had refilled his bucket 
from the river, till I really feared he would 
burst. 

It seemed positively wicked to leave so young. 
a child there alone. At last I rode home to 


I left the youngster tethered there, by his | the farm to talk it over with Cousin Ellen and | 


Fe" Fe" Fe" Fe Fe Fe Fa Fa" Fe Fe Fe Fess 


she went off and left him hitched up there again 
within thirty-six hours. 

_ We did not learn of this second departure till 
| the day after, when Cousin Ellen went over 
and found Bobsy subsisting on saskatoon and 
water again. Nor had ’ Lisse troubled herself 
to gather a large supply of the berries. Bobsy’s 
hungry little fingers had already gleaned the 
heap of twigs bare. 

The case might have been reported to the 
mounted police, if one of them had come 
along, but none did; and at the farm we 
began taking turns again, riding over 











with milk and other food, whenever we 
found that ’Lisse had gone. Harvest- 
ing now kept the boys exceedingly busy, 
and I had fallen into the habit of help- 
ing them as much as I could. When 
we were all too busy or too tired to ride 
over, we sent Hector. The old dog had 
learned the way by this time, and when 
bidden by Quin, would start soberly off 
and spend the night on guard duty. 

If ’ Lisse had returned, he would come 
back to the farm in the course of an 
hour, for he did not like her very well. 
We came to know by that circumstance 
when the woman was at home. Bobsy 
was really better off when his mother 
was gone, for she slapped him and 
abused him dreadfully. 

This went on till one night about 
September 8th. Quin had sent Hector 
over to the Cadotte shack as usual, and 
then, in the multiplicity of things to do 
at a new farm, we all forgot about it 
and sat down to supper. The supper 


hour and afterward was always the 
time for talking over the events of 
the day and plans for the next day. 


That night, too, I remember that Cousin 
Ellen was asking me about the people 
whom she used to know in Maine, when 
suddenly we heard a dog cry, shrilly. 
The sound was a long way off, yet dis- 
tinet, thrilling, followed by the screams 
of some other creature. 
**That’s Hector !’’ 
and jumped from his chair. 
at’ Lisse Cadotte’s shack. It’s a fight!’ 
There was something so startling in 
the outcries, borne as they were on the 
still night air, that we all rushed out to 
the horse corral post-haste. Quin got 
his saddle on first and galloped off along 
the trail; Jesse and I were not far be- 
hind. A low new moon hung over the 
aspen tops. We could see the trail fairly 
well, and went at speed; for the 
kept breaking out afresh, and they were 
those of a life-and-death grapple. 
“Hope it isn’t ’ Lisse!’’ 
claimed. ‘‘She hates our dog, and stones 
him. I’m afraid he’s turned on her!’’ 
When we reached the shack Quin was 
off his horse and inside the door, shout- 
ing to the dog and striking matches. 
Frightful yells filled the air. 
I pushed in, but Quin now backed hastily 
against us. ‘‘Great Scott!’ he mut- 


Jesse exclaimed, 


**That’s up 


cries 


Jesse ex 


Jesse and 








HE YELLED FRIGHTFULLY WHEN I WENT IN 


water-bucket and pile of wilted berries, as I had 
found him, and rode on my way. But I put 
the case-knife and an old fork out of his reach, 
as also an ‘‘H. B.’’ ax, dangerous to small toes 
and fingers. 

I did not get back till the next day at noon, 


| and then, bethinking myself of that baby, dis- 


His throat was much lacerated, and I quieted | mounted and looked in at the shack again. 


him with difficulty. 


The aid of a physician | He was still there and still alone, and when I 


in this remote quarter was out of the question. first came in sight, was trying to pull off and 


On the Peace River, settlers have to let nature | 
work. 


masticate some of those saskatoon berries. But 
| judging from the faces he made up and the 


I looked round the place and shouted to sum-| moans he uttered, his little mouth and throat 


mon the people who lived there, but no one | were dreadfully sore. 
The bucket of lukewarm water, too, | bucket, probably in trying to drink from it. 


came. 
and the pile of wilted saskatoon berries led me 


He had upset his water- 


Catching sight of me, and remembering the 


to think that the child must have been there | pain from the case-knife, I dare say, he dropped 


alone for some time—overnight, at least, if not | 


longer. 

The idea of a baby not two years old being 
hitched out there alone in such a wild country 
was a strange one tome. Why, evenas I looked 





his berries and scrambled hastily away on his 
hands and knees to the far dark corner of the 
shack, till his rope drew tight. And he yelled 
frightfully when I went in and took him up. 
His throat was somewhat swollen, and, as a 


about I could see the saskatoon bushes moving | matter of course, he was in a bad state generally 


just across the Pine River, and made no doubt 
that there were one or more bears over there. | 


And as for brush-wolves, scores of them were 
ranging about every night, as their melancholy 
howling gave abundant evidence. 


from two days or more of neglect. 
I was there for an hour, attending to him as 
| best I could. I hada lunch of dry biscuits and 


a can of jam with me, and after the famished 
There were | little chap got over his fear of me, he ate 


|a camp of breeds up at Hudson’s Hope. 


her boys, and learn whether they knew anything 
of these thoughtless neighbors of theirs. 

“Dear me, yes, it is that ’Lisse Cadotte’s 
child!’ my kinswoman exclaimed. ‘‘She has 
run off again. Poor little Bobsy! They are 
‘breeds.’ Her husband went down the river 
with a towboat in June. Melisse herself now 
finds it pleasanter to spend most of her time at 
She 
doesn’t want the child with her, and so leaves 
him there alone at their shack. That is just 
like those people! How any of their children 
ever live to grow up is more than I know!’’ 


Yet Cousin Ellen had misgivings about taking | 


the child away from the shack. ‘‘That ’ Lisse 
has a wild-Indian temper,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s 
no knowing what she would do if she came 
home and found Bobsy gone. But Quin shall 
ride over just at dark.’’ 

Accordingly, after supper and after the milk- 
ing, Quinby went over, taking old Hector with 
him. He gave the child a large drink of milk, 
shut him into the shack, and bade the dog 
watch the place through the night. I found 
Hector lying there before the shack door the 
next morning, when I rode over with more milk. 

That day his recreant mother came home, 
but found that Bobsy had fared so well that 


tered. ‘‘It looks like a catamount!’’ 
Over and above the other outeries we 
could hear little Bobsy screaming. An 
odor of asafetida, too, choked the place. 
We puShed in again, striking more matches, 
trying to see what was going on and what to do. 
My foot caught in little Bobsy’s tether rope, 
and getting hold of it, I began feeling my way 
toward the child. 
Jesse meanwhile was cutting and lighting 
pine splinters from the shack door, by the flare 
| of which Quin secured the ax that I had previ- 
|ously stuck high in a log of the shack wall. 
The blaze of the splinters now lighted up the 
interior ; and making out the situation and form 
| of the animal with which old Hector was grap- 
| pling, Quin closed in, and with a couple of 
blows put an end to the noisy contest. 
| I had picked little Bobsy up. He was cov- 
| ered with blood and appeared to be badly bitten 
| and scratched. So was old- Hector. Quin, 
| with a few extra blows, was finishing off a 
furry gray brute that still palpitated wheezily 
and made efforts to rise off the shack floor. 
“It’s a ‘link’ !’’ he called out to us, in the 
vernacular of the Northwest. ‘‘A big link! 
Crept up to the shack, probably, and jumped 
at Bobsy in the doorway. Meant to make a 
supper of him—and would, I if old 
Hector hadn’t taken a hand.’’ 
He lifted the animal by the scruff of the 
neck. It was a long-legged, gray brute, having 


guess, 
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38 ENSeansecn oS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
have to take him home with us;’’ and he and | slave for her day and night, and she’s that | what I was thinking of in particular? I was 
Quin took turns carrying Bobsy to the farm, | stupid. *Tain’t many’d do as well by her | thinking of that Brussels rug in the window.’’ 
| while I rode one horse and led the other two. husband’s folks, and him gone and left her,| Mrs. Applebee started. She had been think- 
Later we dressed the child’s scratches and | besides. Rosaline!’’ | ing of that Brussels rug, too, not this morning 
bites and put him to bed. He was terribly | When the rural telephone was installed at | only, but for a week ; and she had almost fallen 
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a distinctly feline head, ears tufted with long 
black hairs, round yellow eyes, large, clumsy 
legs, and apparently no tail at all. 

‘*Yes, siree, a big tom -link,’’ continued | 
Quinby, solemnly. ‘‘Look at those claws, will 
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you®’’ and he pushed them forward out of the 
thick hairy pads of its feet. 

Valiant old Hector meanwhile was licking 
his wounds with appealing glances at our faces. 
The old dog appeared to be clawed and bitten 
over his entire body; and little Bobsy was 
almost as badly 
wounds looked to be very deep. 


The lynx of the Northwest differs somewhat | 
in appearance from the lynx or loup-cervier | 
of New Brunswick and Maine, being lighter | 


gray in color and longer-legged. These animals 
are very numerous on the Peace River and 
throughout northern Alberta, having apparently 
migrated south ward in recent years. 

‘‘Well, this is the limit with that ’ Lisse 
Cadotte !’’ exclaimed Jesse, when we had looked | 
the child over. ‘‘If she doesn’t know any 
better than to leave her kid like this, we shall | 


THE WIDOW APPLEBEE’'S 


si OSALINE! 
Rosaline! 
Where is that 


girl? Run quick, Ros- 
aline! That’s Mis’ 
Taleott’s ring. Be sure to clap your hand 
over the mouthpiece; it’s most time for the 
clock to strike. Mis’ Peters did look so know- 
ing the other day when she said, 


bee.’ Guess I’ve heard hers strike, too. I 








sore and as cross as a young bear for days 
afterward. Old Hector was even worse off. 
He had made a gallant fight, and Quinby thinks 
he would have won it alone and unaided. 


These lynx cats are powerful fighters, how- | 
ever, and quicker in their movements than a | 


off, although none of the | dog. 


| ten, or even more telephones. 


It was Cousin Ellen’s intention to give’ Lisse | 


a very plain piece of her mind when the latter 
should come for Bobsy; but the woman has 
never come near us. 

She probably learned that we had taken care 
of the child; and as that simplified domestic 
matters for her, she has gone her ways—down 
to Fort Chippewayan, it is said. 

So’ my settler friends have, inadvertently, 
| adopted little Bobsy. At present he is a healthy 
| little chap, who bids fair, with the training of an 


| American household, to do well in the world. 





‘I hear neighborhood. ’’ 
your clock strike so often lately, Mis’ Apple- | 


know every clock on this line, as far as that | 


goes. 

“T de-clare, Rosaline! They’ll be all 
through before you get there. If it wasn’t for 
this bread —’’ and the widow raised her hands 
impatiently, with the soft dough clinging to her 
fingers. 


|for a pie will pay my telephone 


| ty can make flakier crust than I 
| can! 










garbled message Rosa- 
line had reported. 
The minister’s wife 
called up from the 
Center: ‘‘Would Mrs. 
Talcott please remind the Bangs Corners ladies 


of the chicken-pie supper Saturday night? They | 


would expect eight pies from that 





‘*They’ ll never ask me for one,’’ 
muttered the Widow A pplebee, ‘‘and 
there isn’t a woman in this coun- 


Oh, well, it’s all the same. 
The two chickens it would take 


rent, and I do take a sight of com- 
fort since I’ve had it. Get news 





DRAWN BY A. O. SCOTT. 


the Center, as the New Englanders designate | from the stage when it came round the corner 
that part of their township which boasts the | that morning, craning her neck to see if it was 
church, town house, post-office and blacksmith still there. 

shop, the company, with a strong bias toward; But now she lookeil crosser than ever, and 
economy, strung single wires to each of the said, ‘‘O pshaw, now, Dick Dollar, you know 
outlying districts. Each wire connected six,|I can’t afford that! Give me a pound of 


These party | 
lines had another advantage in saving work for 
‘‘central,’’ because the people of a neighborhood 


could call each other without troubling the | 


office. Three longs, one short was the Talcotts’ 
call; four shorts, two longs, the Joneses, and so 
on. Thus arranged, everything breathed over 
that line might become public property. 

To be sure, there was supposed to be a high 
sense of honor at Bangs Corners. Everybody 


spoke of ‘‘hanging on’’ as one of the cardinal | great profusion. 


sins. 

‘‘Dick’’ Dollar was a born country store- 
keeper, handsome and dapper, smiling and 
friendly, oily of tongue. ‘‘Why, good morning, 
Mrs. Applebee, good morning!’’ he greeted 
her. ‘‘Just sit down in that chair by the fire, 
and I’ll be there in a jiffy. Thanks, thanks, 
come in again! Now, Mrs. Applebee, what 
can I do for you?’’ 

“Oh, none of your palaver with me, Dick 
Dollar. I’m here on business. What I want 
to know is, do you want some fresh eggs ?’’ 

‘‘Thanks, thanks, Sister Applebee! I’ll give 
you a fancy price for ’em, and I hope you have 
a few pounds of that superlative butter of 
yours.” 

**Yes, I’ ve got eight pounds of butter and six 





tea.’’ 

‘‘All right, thanks—thanks! Excuse me a 
| second while I answer the telephone.’ 

While Dick went to the rear of the store 
Mrs. Applebee sidled toward the rug. What 
woman at Bangs Corners had not looked upon 
that bit of elegance with longing eyes? It had 


| been hanging in Dick’s window for two months. 


Its gorgeous green background was alive with 
gamboling rosebuds of the brightest pink in 
More thar one housewife had 
privately started a small fund with the hope of 
some day owning that. work of art, and the 
widow knew it... 

She had been up late the night before, taking 
up the front-room carpet and painting the floor 
with some green paint left over from trimming 
the house. She had- expected to convert the 
threadbare brown ingrain into a rug for the 
center of the room, but all the time that square 
of beautiful Brussels had haunted her con- 
sciousness. 

‘*Yes, Mis’ Applebee,’’ continued Dick, re- 
turning, ‘‘I was saying to Mrs. Dick this 
morning, ‘I’m gettin’ sort of attached to that 
rug. Seems as if I couldn’t let it go out of the 


| store, but it’s going to get sun-streaked there 


in that window, and if there’s one person I’d 
like to see have that beautiful 
drugget more than another, it’s the 
Widow Applebee. I know she’d 
take care of it.’ ’’ 

‘‘Now what’s the use of your 
talking tome? You know I haven’t 
got any furniture fit to go with such 
a rug as that.’’ 

‘*What do you want of a lot of 
furniture cluttering up such a beau- 
tiful piece of art work as that, Mis’ 


She moved the pan cautiously, and gave soft | from ‘everywhere. There, that’s Applebee? Why, all you need is a 
pats instead of her usual vigorous thuds until | Mis’ Turner’s ring. Now I’ll hear few chairs round the edge of the 


the receiver was safely in place again. 


something more about that sur- 


room and some lace curtains. A 


‘That must have been something interesting, prise !’’ parlor with that rug in it is fit for 
the time it took,’’ she said, as Rosaline turned| ‘‘Hello!’’ aking. By the way, you probably 
toward her with a bewildered look on her heavy, ‘*That you, Mis’ Turner ?’”’ know all about that little affair 
freckled face. “a” coming off Friday night. I might 


‘‘Now don’t be all day about it! Who was 
it and what did they say ?’’ 
‘It was Mis’ Tom Walker and somebody 
else.’’ 
‘“*Who?’’ 
‘Some other woman. 
“Don’t know who ? 
myself. What did she say? 
“It was something about a surprise-party — 
‘‘When? Where? Who? What?’’ 
Rosaline’s stolid little face began to redden 
under the impatience of her aunt’s tone. 
‘‘T couldn’t understand what she said—half 


I don’t know who —”’ 
Another time I’ll go 


99? 


her assistance availed naught. Rosaline fled 
from the vials of her wrath, and Mrs. Applebee 
planted herself at the telephone, ready to solve 
the mystery, if possible. Not a message went 
over the wire that afternoon that she did not 








“*Well, I’ve invited ’em all, ex- 
cepting as you advised. We'll go 
about seven o’ clock Friday evening. 
They all promised to bring things 
as requested, and give something 
towards a present besides. I hope 
to land—ahem—won’t get hold of 
it. These telephones aren’t safe, 
and I know it. There’s somebody 
listening now. Good-by !’’ 

**Good-by !’? 

The widow hung up the receiver 
with a half-baffled expression, until 


everybody else in the neighborhood 
enough times. I’1l be ready for ’em. 
‘*Let’s see, this is Monday. 





RUG, BUT SOME LACE CURTAINS AND A SMALL STAND. 


This house has | dozen eggs out there on the stage. See that 


got to have a thorough cleaning before Friday,-| you give me what they’re worth.’’ 


and one day I’ve got to have off to go to town. | 
intercept, -and every sentence was carefully | Rosaline! 


Rosaline! Where is that girl? 


analyzed for the _ it ee throw on the = Here I’ve saved her out of the ete and | 


‘Thanks, Mis’ Applebee. As I was say- 
|ing to Mrs. Dick, I haven’t seen the Widow 
— here for weeks, and do you know | 


as well show you the elegant ban- 
quet lamp I’ ve ordered for the ladies 
as a present. Now ain’t that a 
beauty ?”’ 

Mrs. Applebee gasped. The wild 
roses on the immense white globe 
were just the shade of those in the 
rug. 

The fates decide for us. The 
voluble Richard sold Mrs. Applebee 
not only the rug, but some lace 
curtains and a small stand, just the 
right size for the banquet lamp, 


and all the gratitude Dick’s tongue 
could express. 
Thursday morning poor Rosaline was driven 
hither and yon, and nothing was allowed 
to interrupt the belated preparations except 
devoted attendance on the friendly telephone. 
Veiled references were _— heard to 


<3 SOME SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS G2 


REE as air’’ is a famil- 
iar and a reasonable 
expression ; but the ex- 
perimenter in physics is often 
put to a great deal of trouble by the obstinacy 
with which air clings to the surface of solid 
bodies. 
For example, if he quickly exhausts the air 
from a cold glass bulb, using the very best 
pump that is to be had, and 





3) FOWinH Hall 


Professor of Physics 
in Harvard College 


I. ‘‘FREE AS AIR.’’ 


are separated. 
not difficult to try, and they will interest most 
people who see them: 


The following experiments are | the two plates, the lower one will not rise. 


The lifting is caused by the fact that there is, 


Take a good thin piece of common window- | plates when the upper one is suddenly raised, 


glass about eight 





then leaves the bulb to itself, 
carefully sealed so that no air 
ean leak in, the pressure within 1 
it will gradually increase. 

This is because a very thin 





~ | and four inches wide (see Fig. 





2 the points marked 1, 2 and 3. 
Then have the plate cut .into 











layer of air close to the glass 
refuses to leave it during the 


FIG. 1 


four pieces of the relative size 
indicated by the figure. 


inches long the outside air not being able to force its way | 
| surface of the supporting plate, unless this is 


| instantly into the crevice between them. 


1), and make on it with the} 
point of a file a slight scratch at | 





Experiment 2. Turn the marked face of 
Number 2 down, the marked face of Number 1 
remaining turned up, and try the lifting experi- 
ment again. Very likely it will completely 
fail. The fact is that .common 
window-glass is not perfectly flat. 


piece the curvature is not 
so important. But it can 
be lifted much higher when 
the contact is made in one 
way than when it is made in the other. 

A very thin, flat piece of glass, a so-called 
microscope ‘‘cover glass,’’ may stick for half a 


| for a short time, a partial vacuum between the | minute to the under side of a thicker flat piece ; 


but after a longer or shorter time it will get 
loose, glide for some little distance along the 


held strictly horizontal, and then drop off. 
Experiments similar to those here described 
might, of course, be made with metal plates 
sufficiently flat and smooth. But when two 
pieces of some soft metal are rubbed 
vigorously together, we may get a 


pumping out, but does slowly free itself later,| Experiment 1. Keeping the marked side of | A glance along the edge of any long FIG. 2 different action. 

thus making the ‘‘vacuum’’ in the bulb less | each plate turned up, place Number 1 on the | piece of it is likely to show a slight — The rubbing may clear away the 

perfect than it was when the pump ceased top of Number 2, making sure that there is no| bend. This bend is exaggerated in adhering layer of air from certain 

working. dirt between them, and then rather briskly | Figs. 2, 3 and 4. Fig. 2 shows FIG. 3 points on the opposing surfaces and 
Heating the glass tends to loosen the air | lift Number 1. By repeated trials find how | Numbers 1 and 2 put together in bring the two pieces of metal into 

from its surface; and accordingly bulbs in| high Number 2 can be raised before it drops | such a way as to make the curva- ria ¢ real contact with each other at 


which a “‘high’’ vacuum is to be produced are 
kept very hot during the action of the pump, 
which is sometimes kept up for many hours. 
The same clinging habit makes the movement 
of air through long, narrow passages surpri- 
singly slow. Such a passage we have for an 
instant when two clean, flat pieces of glass 


away from Number 1. It is well to have a 


| thick cloth beneath Number 2 to prevent break- 


ing in the fall. 
The lifting of the under plate is not on to 


| the mere upward rush of air caused by lifting 
| Number 1, like the draft which makes pieces 


of paper follow a train that has just passed; 





ture of one fit the curvature of the 
other, as in Experiment 1. 


these points. When this happens, 


Figs. 3 and 4 show something of the force which holds together 


the two pieces put together in such ways that | | the parts of a single piece of metal comes into 


they do not fit each other, as in Experiment 2. 
Experiment 3. Try lifting 3 
either 1 or 2. 


by means of | 
Very likely this can be lifted a | piece. 


| play ; and one piece, if not very heavy, may 
cling permanently to the under side of another 
Two pieces of lead, with freshly scraped 


| Short distance whichever face of it touches | surfaces, are easily made to stick together in 


which have had their broad surfaces in contact | for if a mere bit of thread is placed between | | either face of the other plate; for in a small this way. 


Bt 
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of it. She kept saying, ‘You know’ and/a sudden light seemed to break the last two articles to be paid : 

! ‘what we were talking of yesterday,’ and ‘for | upon her. for in future butter and eggs, at : 
pity’s sake, don’t . the widow get hold “T see through it all!’ she her convenience. Then she got ‘| 

; of it yet,’ and—and, t?s to be next Friday | chuckled. ‘‘I’m the one they’re some bars of chocolate, some cheap a 
night.’ ’” going to surprise. She said they lawn for Rosaline’s gown, and 3 

All the quizzing, threatening and cross-ques- | all knew about it. Goodness knows, climbed into the return stage, laden F 

tioning the Widow Applebee could summon to/ it’s my turn! I’ve helped surprise TUE VOLUSLE RICHARD GOLD MES. APPLESEE NOT ONLY THE with an extra large bag of candy ‘ 
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the Friday evening event, and Mrs. Applebee | my neighbors, to-morrow night, I’m thinkin’!|I came here yesterday, and ecouldn’t get in-; 
} | Now get the suds and begin on the woodwork 





fell to work with renewed energy. 

Thursday afternoon, as she was hanging the 
new curtains and laying the new rug, to 
Rosaline’s speechless amazement, she caught a 
glimpse of Mrs. Turner coming up the lane. 

‘“‘Run and lock the door quick, Rosaline! | 
Draw all the blinds and keep as still as death. | 
She’s coming to spy and see if I suspect any- | 
thing, and we just won’t be to home. Don’t 
you dare sneeze nor nothin’.’’ 

Stout Mrs. Turner creaked up the front steps, | 
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in the sitting-room. We’ ve got to get all through | 


that room by night, for to-morrow I’m going | 


to make doughnuts and three chocolate-cakes, 


| clean the cellar, the attic and the wood-house. 


Then they may go all over the premises and 
I’ll feel safe.’’ 

It was at three o’clock on Friday afternoon, 
| just as Mrs. Applebee was putting the last 
| layer of icing on the third chocolate-cake, that 
| she was startled by Mrs. Turner’s voice at the 


rapped repeatedly, tried the door, and then | window. 


placidly creaked down again. 


‘*There !’’? ejaculated Mrs. Applebee, getting | would find you, and somebody’s 
‘“‘Now don’t stand! me and told you about the surprise on Mrs. 
staring any longer, and whatever you do, keep Squire Tilden to-night, and you’ve got your | till the last minute to tell her about the sur- | ing one five-day period into another. 
Did they tell you about the | 
who’s going to be the most surprised, me or | beautiful banquet lamp we’ re going to take her? | was excitable !’’ 


her breath once more. 


your feet off that rug. It'll be a question 


| cakes all done. 


“Oh, there you are! 


I thought I never | 
got ahead of | 


| sold the labor tickets distributed among them. 
you seemed © be all locked up — Why, for | The tickets came to be a kind of currency, and 
land-a-massy! Rosaline! Come here quick | were taken over the bar by liquor-sellers in 
and let mein! Your aunt’s had a fit or some- | exchange for drink. 
thing, and fell over and smashed her cake and The politicians were slow to let go their hold 
everything! What is the matter? I was just | upon city jobs. Various tricks were resorted 
telling her about that surprise-party on Mrs. | to, and are still resorted to, to ‘‘beat’’ the civil 
Squire Tilden, and she tumbled right over. | service system. 
Run for the doctor and I’ll hold her head.’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mrs. Turner, to an interested 
group at the party that evening, ‘‘the Widow 
Applebee won’t be able to be out for a week. FAVORITE. device was the perver- 
She was going on dretful flighty to Rosaline sion of the rule permitting temporary 
when I came away, about being buried in the — employment in emergencies for periods 
front-room rug. I can’t surmise what sent | not exceeding five days, by giving favorites 
| her off the handle so, unless it was our waiting | practically continuous employment by dovetail- 
This has 
been stopped by providing a registered force of 

regular extra men,’’ who must be drawn 
upon for such temporary work. 

Another device was the registering of men for 


Trying to ‘‘ Beat’”’ the Rules. 





prise, so she wouldn’t go and tell. She always | 








4 a | Some peculiar employment, with extraordinary 
” | special qualifications. 






re HE fundamental principle underlying 
3 the reform or merit system of filling 
=== positions in the civil service is that of 
fairness—fairness toward appointing officials, 
in freeing them from political pressure ; toward 
the public, in securing competent and faithful 
service; and toward all who want public em- 
ployment, in assuring to them a chance in pro- 
portion to their abilities. 

Formerly, whenever there was a political 
change in the national administration, there 
was a general emptying out of offices, large 
and small. The incoming party entered into 
possession of nearly all government places very 
much as a victorious army used to ‘‘loot’’ a 
captured city. Now most of the subordinate 
positions in the government service are included 
in the civil service rules ; and Democratic clerks 
go on placidly in their work under Republican 
administrations, and Republican clerks under 
Democratic administrations, knowing that if | 
they do their duty they are in no danger of 
removal. The new heads of departments may 
dismiss them, but as they cannot pick their suc- 
cessors, they have no inducement for doing so. 


Where. Civil Service Laws are Found. 


y in 1883; the New York State law in the 
== same year: and the Massachusetts law 
in 1884. ° Wisconsin, where a law was enacted 
in 1905, is the only other state which has a com- 
prehensive civil service law; but in fifteen or 
twenty other states.there are state laws of lim- 
ited application or provisions in city charters 
under which the merit system is enforced. 

Massachusetts is a good state in which to 
study the practical workings of the reform sys- 
tem, for in that state only are both state and 
city positions within the jurisdiction of a single 
civil service commission. With certain exemp- 
tions, the law covers positions in the ‘‘official’’ 
or classified service of the commonwealth and 
of the several cities; in the labor service of 
Boston ; in the police and fire services of certain 
towns which have exercised a right which the | 
law gives them of accepting the provisions of | 
the act by vote in town meeting, and so coming 
within the rules; and in the labor service of | 
certain cities which have accepted a similar | 
option and have made appropriations to main- 
tain a labor office. Altogether, about twenty- 
five thousand five hundred places are included 
within the rules. 

Under a recent law, persons cannot be sum- 
marily removed from the civil service. The 
appointing officer must state his reasons for a 
ars __—srremoval in wri- 

f ting, and the em- 

ployé is entitled 

to a hearing. It 
is perhaps open to 
doubt whether it 
is not as well to 
leave an appoint- 
ing officer a free 
hand in the re- 
| moval of incom- 
| petent subordi- 
| nates, provided 


a i federal civil service law was enacted 








that the tempta- 
tion to remove for 
political reasons 
is taken away by 
the necessity of 
filling vacancies 
by open competi- 
tion. The en- 
forcement of this | 
law does not 
come within the 
jurisdiction of the civil service commission, and 
need not be considered here. 

The law prescribes that the examinations 
shall be ‘‘practical,’’ and the rules are framed | 
accordingly. People who do not like the merit 
system are in the habit of citing difficult or | 
absurd questions which, they assert, are put to | 
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applicants. Most of these questions are purely 
imaginary. 


The examinations vary with the positions to | 
be filled. Where the position calls for special | 


qualifications, questions are introduced which 
are intended to test those qualifications. But 
in the clerical examinations, where the number | 
of applicants is largest, the questions are meant | 
only to test the applicants’ general intelligence. | 


They are limited to writing from dictation, | 


spelling, punctuation, transcribing a rough 
draft of a letter or report, arithmetic, and the 
writing of a letter on some assigned subject. 


The questions are not difficult; and although | 


it may be true of some of them, especially those 
in arithmetic, that they are most easily answered | 
by those who are fresh from school, they are | 
such as any person of intelligence can answer 
by a little ‘‘brushing up.’’ Some of the exam- 
ination-papers fairly representative of those | 
that are to be used, but, of course, not identical 
with them, are at the disposal of applicants 
prior to the regular examinations. 

Moreover, a system of ‘‘weights’’ has been 
devised, under which tests in different subjects 
are given such relative importance as the com- 
mission considers that they possess with refer- 
ence to particular positions. 

An examination for places in free employment 
bureaus was held last year. As the establish- 
ment of these bureaus was an experiment, 
it was particularly desirable that the persons 
conducting them should be well qualified. It 
was important that they should know something 


| of spelling and arithmetic, and should have a 


legible handwriting, but it was not so important 
as that they should know the provisions of the 
employment laws and should have had some 
sort of experience fitting them for the work in 
view. So weights, ranging from one for spelling 


to five for experience, were prescribed to serve | 
as multipliers of the percentages received in the | 


different subjects. The sum of these weights, 
fifteen, served as a divisor of the sum of the 
percentages. The working out of this system 


| In this way short lists of these peculiarly 
| gifted laborers would be established, from which 
| it-would be comparatively easy to get the favorite 
| who was wanted, by requisition upon the com- 
| mission. 

This abuse has now been checked by con- 
solidating the lists. There were formerly more 
| than three hundred classes of labor for which 
factor is sometimes a subject of complaint; and | men were allowed to register; now there are 
it is said that an appointing officer can judge | only about forty classes, and it is pretty nearly 
an applicant better by knowledge gained by | hopeless for an appointing officer to try to get 
personal acquaintance than from any system of | a particular man. 
marking papers, however scientific. The educational tests for policemen and fire- 

But a place is left for the personal factor, in| men are only such as to secure general intelli- 
the actual filling of positions. The appointing | gence. Especial 
officer who has a place in the classified service | attention is given 
to fill is given three names from which to choose. » to the character of 
He may summon the applicants before him, | applicants, par- | 
and may examine their papers in detail. If he | ticularly for the 
has good reason for objecting to any of the police foree, for it | | 
three, other names will be certified to him, | will not do to put 
unless there is reason to think that he is travel-| men on the stand | 
ling down the eligible list in quest of a particular against supposed | 
person. Moreover, when the appointment is | offenders who 
| made, it is only for a probationary period of six | themselves havea | 
|months, and at any time within that period | criminal record. 
the appointing officer may dismiss an unsatis-| Even slight of- 
factory employé and ask for more names. fenses disqualify, 
if they have been 
followed by con- 
victions. Beyond 

ma N the labor service there are usually no| this, in both de- 
VN examinations to test the fitness of appli- | partments, the 
cants. Men who want work are merely | chief weight is 
| required to register and to file certificates of char- | given to physical 
acter and capacity for labor. No liquor-seller, | tests. 
no person addicted to drunkenness, and no There are cer- 
person who has been convicted of any offense | tain general re- 
during the preceding year is allowed to register. | quirements, as to age, height and weight. A 

When an appointing officer wants men, twice | medical examination must show the applicants 
| the number of men called for are certified to him | to be physically sound. 
for selection. ‘The names are sent in the order Then the men are put through a series of 
of registration, other things being equal; but strength tests in a gymnasium, upon the marks 
the man who has the first chance, if he is phys- | in which their position on the lists will very 
ically fit, is the veteran of the Civil War. Next largely depend. 

These are not severe enough to entail risk 
of injury, but they are meant to test all the 
muscles of the body, and applicants usually find 
it worth while to prepare for them by regular 
gymnastic training. 

The first test is the use of the horizontal bar. 
This is fixed at a height which will not allow 
the feet of the candidate to touch the floor. 
He catches the bar firmly in both hands and 
raises himself to his chin as many times as he 
can. 

Next he goes to the parallel bars, between 
which he dips as often as he can. Both of 
these tests bring into play the muscles of the 
upper back and chest, and also those of the 
comes the man who has had experience in the ; upper: arms and forearms. Incidentally, they 
department which is seeking laborers ; and next | furnish a good test of endurance, for a man 
the man who has a family dependent on him. | with good stuff in him will not stop ‘‘chin- 
The unmarried man, without experience, comes | ning’’ and ‘‘dipping’’ until he has to. 
last. It is at the discretion of the commission, 
when the appointing officer certifies that the 
| particular work in view is such as to call for 
young and vigorous men, to fix an age limit, Fe HE candidate next lies flat on his back, 
| and to certify only men who fall within it. aa) anid while his feet are held on the floor, 
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The Veteran’s Chance. 
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By the Strength Tests. 


| of the whole, would yet have given him a good | 


|of the applicants before them; they have no 
| clue to their identity. 


may be shown by the following transcript from This may not be a perfect system, but at 
one of the papers: | least it gives every man a fair chance. Politics 
|counts for nothing. In the old days, before 


Hand writin ‘ 9 x3 270 _ . 

Transc ered rough draft 75 x2 150 there was any civil service system to bother the 
Gece... . . 6 xi 95 politicians, they parceled out city jobs regularly, 
Arithmetic. . . 7% x2 152 and no man could get work except through 


Jraining and experience 9 x5 450 
Employment laws 89.4 x 2 178.8 


15 = 1295.8 


| political favor. At the rooms of the Civil Serv- 
| ice Commission there are specimens of the 





| “labor tickets’? which used to be allotted by | back of his neck. 


=——— he tries to come to a sitting position, 
with a dumb-bell weighing from twenty-five to 
fifty pounds held behind his neck by both hands. 
The mark which he gets for this exercise 
depends upon the weight of the dumb-bell 
which he can lift in this posture. 

He is given a mark, although a lower one, 
if he can sit up with only his hands at the 
In this exercise the ab- 


86.39 | the departments to Boston aldermen and coun- | dominal muscles and the big flexor muscles of 


It happened that this applicant did well in | cilmen, to be distributed among their henchmen. 
spelling, and only indifferently well in arith- Each ticket was an order upon some department 
metic and the transcribing of a rough draft; | for a job for the bearer. 
but he might have made a much worse showing | reads: 
than he did in these respects, and the weight 
given to experience and the knowledge of em- | 
ployment laws, amounting to nearly one-half | 


BOSTON WATER WORKS. 
Basin No.1. No. 1095. Mar. 27, 1885. 
The superintendent will please employ 
Ee | TTC 


oa Chairman of Boston Water Board. 


place on the eligible list. (Indorsement of an alderman on the back.) 


The personal factor is wholly eliminated from 
the examinations. The examiners who mark 
the papers have only the examination numbers 


Here is another specimen : 


EMPLOYMENT TICKET No.1. 
Improved Sewerage Supt. 
Name____ a 
Residence ____ 
Issued by Alderman- 


No questions are allowed | 
which touch upon religion or politics; and no | 
certificates of character are received from mem- 
bers of the legislature or of city governments. | 

This complete elimination of the personal impecunious aldermen and councilmen actually 








|for the fire service, 


This system was so well established that) any other 


the thigh come into play. 
But the candidate is not yet through. He 


Here is one which | must push up with either hand a dumb-bell 


weighing from twenty-five to seventy - five 
pounds, 
He must register the strength of the muscles 


| of his chest, arms, hands, back, thighs and 


legs by pushing, pulling and lifting with 
special apparatus into which dynamometers 
are fitted. Finally, his agility is tested by run- 
ning high jumps, a maximum mark being given 
for a jump of five feet. If he is an applicant 
he must also show how 
nimbly he can climb ladders and ropes. 

In every department of the public service, 
underlying all tests and more important than 
qualification, is character. The 
applicant must establish his good character by 

















proper certificates before his name can go upon | may prove by and by insurmountable obstacles 


the lists. 


The commission has full authority | to getting into the public service. 


It is the aim 


to exclude him from examination or to strike | of the civil service law to insure the giving of 
his name from the lists on proof of bad charac- | public positions only to those who are the most | 


ter. 


Boys and young men will do well to bear | fit; and it is the duty of the commissioners so 


in mind that what may now seem small offenses | to enforce the law as to secure that result. 








“33rag’ VE the most charming plan in my 
head you ever heard of, Jane—for 
Christmas week.’’ 
‘*Have you, Shirley, dear? 
going to tell it to me?’’ 
“‘T am, indeed. Listen. 


Let’s take cook | 








among the fur robes at Ross’s feet. ‘‘And 
we'll be there in a jiffy. Don’t these boys 
go, though? They must get fed plenty of 


And are you | oats.’’ 


‘They certainly do,’’ agreed the driver. 
‘Elihu Bell isn’t the man to starve his horses, 


and Norah, and go—all of us, your houseful | let alone humans.’’ 


and ours— —and spend part of holiday week at 
Grasslands.’ 


As they turned in at the gate and drew up 
at the side porch, they saw that the old house 


‘“‘Shirley! You take my breath away! Could | was aglow from top to bottom with lights in 


we do it? Wouldn’t it be fun if we 
could ?”’ 

“I don’t see a thing in the way. 
When I stayed overnight, in November, 
your Grandmother Bell said she wished 
she could get her family together once 
more at Christmas there, instead of go- 
ing in to have dinner in Gay Street, as 
they’ve been doing since your family 
went to live in town. She said she’d 
like to have us all if she were younger 
again, but she has no help, and 
thought it would be a pity to ask us, 
and then have your mother and Nan 
do the work. I’ve thought about it 
ever so many times since, but this 
idea has only just popped into my 
head. ’” 

‘‘T should think it could be done,’’ 
said Jane. ‘‘There are rooms and 
rooms at the farm, and little open 
wood-stoves in every one. You and I 
could go out the day before, and get 
everything aired and ready.’’ 

‘‘What if you and Mrs. Bell and 
Nan and I went, without telling any of 
the men? I’m to have Christmas week 
for my first vacation, you know. Then 
when they come home in the evening, 
have a bouncing big sleigh ready to 
carry them off to the farm, and a 
jolly supper waiting? Then a tree that 
night, and Christmas next day, with 
coasting and skating and snowballing, 
if the weather is right?’’ 

‘*Youartful child !’’ exclaimed Jane. 
‘It would do us all heaps of good— 
especially father and mother. 
worn and tired to me. Have you noticed it?’’ 

Shirley had noticed it. 

Shirley’s head was so full of her schemes 
during the week that intervened before Christ- 
mas that for the first time since her initiation 
into office work she had considerable difficulty 
in keeping her mind upon her tasks. Christmas 
fell upon a Tuesday that year, fortunately for 
her plans, so after Saturday noon she was free 
to give her mind to the pleasures in prospect. 
Mrs. Bell and Nancy had agreed enthusiastic- 
ally to every detail of the arrangements, and 
Grandfather Bell, when cautiously consulted 
over the telephone, and urged to keep it all a 
secret from his wife, had responded as joyously 
as a boy that the party might occupy every 
nook and corner of the house and have things 
all their own way, if they would only come. 

It proved necessary to let somebody into the 
plan at the last, in order that the men, returning 
to their homes on Monday evening, should be 
directed what to do. Rufus was selected for 
this office. At night he was first at home, and 
as the others one by one arrived, he haled 
them to their rooms, bade them make themselves 
ready in short order, and surreptitiously packed 
away several travelling-bags in the recesses of 
Grandfather Bell’s capacious market-wagon, 
now on runners and fitted with seats. 

‘*‘What on earth does it all mean?’’ asked 
Murray, taking his seat in the sleigh. 

‘It means that you’re kidnapped, and may 
never see home again,’’ responded Rufus, tuck- 


r 


ing a hot soapstone under his father’s feet, for | 


the night was sharp, and Shirley’s orders im- 
perative. ‘‘Warm, daddy? Want an extra rug 
over you? I’ve enough here to wrap up a 
party of elephants.’’ 

“‘’m very comfortable,’’ Mr. Bell replied. 
His shoulder rested against Peter’s, and Peter’s 
arm lay along the low back of the seat behind 
him. Mr. Bell always felt a comfortable sense 
of support and protection when Peter was near 
—and Peter generally was near in these days. 
The elder man well understood why, and ap- 
preciated ‘the devotion which showed itself in 
acts rather than in words. 

“‘T’ve only one objection to make,’’ declared 
Ross, as the sleigh moved briskly off, driven 
by Grandfather Bell’s next neighbor, a man 
who did odd jobs for him when needed, and 
worked for him steadily during the summers. 
‘‘?’m hungry as a bear, and don’t want to go 
more than fifty miles for my supper.’’ 

“It would pay you to go a hundred, judging 


Father looks so | 








DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA. 


! up to shake hands. 
to-morrow’s a holiday! 
thought I-fell over a grip as I got out of the 
sleig! 

‘‘Indeed you are—for four days.’’ 








‘*Woods in winter! And 
Are we to stay? I 





‘*Four days! I only wish I could!’ | 

“¥ ou can—evenings and nights and morn- 
ings.’ | 

“Do you mean it? Are we invited?’’ 

‘*We are.’’ | 

‘‘Who thought this magnificent scheme up?”’ | 
demanded Peter. ‘‘Ah, you’re blushing! I 
might have —’’ | 

‘*T’ve been out in the cold air more than half 
the day,’’ and Shirley covered one brilliant | 
cheek with her hand. ‘‘Aren’t you hungry ?’’ 

‘*Famishing !’’ 

‘‘We’re to have supper right away. Your | 
grandmother calls it supper, and cook calls it | 
dinner.’ 

‘ ‘Cook ad 

**She’s here.’’ | 

‘*Well, of all the —’’ 

But Peter had to be hurried away by his | 
sister Nancy to his room—his old room up-stairs | 
under the eaves, where he found his hand-bag | 





HIS SHOUT OF LAUGHTER BROUGHT ALL THE OTHERS TOWARD THE WOOD-SHED DOOR. 


every window. At the jingle of their bells the 
door flew hospitably open, although no one 
was in sight, and only the roaring fire in the 
wide fireplace opposite the door seemed on hand 
to give them a welcome. 

‘It looks Christmassy enough in there, doesn’t 
it?’’ said Ross, catching sight of holly branches 
and ropes of ground-pine adorning the chimney- 
piece, and observing holly wreaths tied with 
scarlet ribbons in the windows. 

‘*Well, well!’’ ejaculated Mr. Joseph Bell, 
slowly, as Peter gently pushed him ahead into 
the room, and his eyes fell upon a tree, its top 
touching the low ceiling, its branches twinkling 
with candles and loaded with packages. He 
blinked with astonishment, and sat abruptly 
down in the first chair that offered, looking as 
pleased as a boy. 

‘‘Where are they all?’’ and Rufus, putting 
his hands to his mouth, gave a ringing hail. 

‘‘Merry Christmas !’’ responded a chorus of 
gay voices, and a curtain fell aside. Grand- 
mother Bell, her rosy old face beaming, ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand, her husband 
close behind her. In the background appeared 
Mrs. Joseph Bell, Jane, Shirley and Nancy, 
all in white dresses, with holly berries gleaming 
in their hair. 

‘This is the best surprise ever heard of!’’ 
cried Peter, stooping to kiss Grandmother Bell’s 
soft, wrinkled cheek, and then turning to wring 
his grandfather’s hand. ‘‘This beats Christmas 
in town all to nothing.’’ 

“It is jolly ’’ and Murray saluted the old lady 
in his turn, for he was a favorite with her, 
not only because he was Jane’s husband, but 
because he had taken pains to be very good to 
her from the first. He smiled at Jane as he 
stood straight again, thinking she had never 
looked prettier than she did to-night. But 
Murray was apt to think that, wherever he 
first caught sight of her after a day’s absence. 

“T’ve been trying all day,’’ said Ross, as he 
greeted the old people, ‘‘to make myself realize 
this was Christmas eve. But from this hour 
all difficulty leaves me. I smell Christmas in 
the air.’’ 

“Tt’s the pumpkin pies, and mince, and 
doughnuts, and plum pudding you smell,’’ 
laughed Nancy. 

‘*The greens smell sweet and Christmassy, 
too,’’ said Shirley. ‘‘We had such fun gather- 
ing them this morning. It seemed a pity to do 
it by ourselves. ’’ 

“Tf I’d known of it, I should have blown out 


| through the factory roof and landed over in 
by my observations,’ asserted Rufus, from grandfather’s woods!’’ declared Peter, coming 


| 








awaiting him, and a brisk fire snapping in the 
old box stove. For the time being, he forgot 
that the old roof was encumbered by a heavy 
mortgage, due in six weeks now, and held by 
a man who had — coveted that farm. It 
was Christmas. 

The meal, spread in the long, low dining- 
room, to which a merry company presently sat 
down, was a delicious one. Grandmother Bell’s 
old blue-and-white Canton plates and cups had 
never been more delectably filled, nor had her 
antique silver forks and spoons clinked to a 
livelier measure than the talk and laughter 
which went round as the supper proceeded. 

‘Does it seem like home here?’’ Shirley 
asked Mr. Joseph Bell. 

‘*Home?’’ said he, with a glance from the 
old prints upon the walls to the antique side 
table below, with its turned-up leaf. ‘‘It’s the 
only place in the world that will ever really 
seem like home to me. It’s just a makeshift, 
living in the city, to people who were brought 
up on a place like this. You see, though I 
went away from here when I was a young 
man, and lived a long time in the city, working 
up in the paper factory, we came back here 
again and stayed five years, while the children 
were little, on account of a breakdown in my 
health. Then when I grew strong again, we 
moved back and settled in Gay Street. But 
the farm is home—always will be. My wife 
feels the same way, though she was a city 
girl. She'd like to live here now as much as 
ever.”’ 

‘‘T don’t wonder. It’s one of the pleasantest 
farmhouses I ever saw.’? And Shirley smiled 
across the table at Peter as she spoke, meeting 
his eyes as he glanced from his father’s face to 
hers, well pleased to see the elder man eating 
as if heartily enjoying himself. 

‘*The tree is only to look at this evening,’’ 
announced Jane, when they were all back in | 
the living-room. ‘‘Nothing is to be taken off | 
it till to-morrow evening.’’ 

‘And we're to be tantalized all that while? 
I’m willing to see it shorn of its fruit any time 
after I’ve made a quick trip to town—which 
will be first thing to-morrow morning,’’ said 
Murray, with a meaning wink at Peter, who 
nodded, comprehending. 

Rufus grinned at his father, and a general 
spirit of understanding appeared to prevail 
among the guests, who had been brought away 
to the party without a chance to get together 
the parcels they had stowed in sundry secret 
places. 

‘*We’re glad you’re so clever at seeing our 





| this evening,’’ 


| Hold still! 





reasons for delay,’’ said Nancy, gazing up into 
the thick branches of the tree, her eye upon 
various packages of her own, all tied in the 
same way, so that they were easily recognizable. 


| She had worked for months over her gifts, 


having little money to spend, but much love 
| and ten skilful fingers. 

‘*Meanwhile we must have something doing 
said Rufus. ‘‘What shall it 
be?”’ 

‘*How will making candy suit your zest for 
sport?’’ asked Jane. 

‘Bully! We haven’t made candy since we 
grew up—not real candy. I don’t count Nan’s 
caramels and Shirley’s fudge. Let’s make 
some real old-fashioned molasses candy, and 


| pull it?” 


‘*What else at the old farm? As soon as the 
kitchen is clear we’ll go out,’’ and Jane dis- 
appeared, to hasten operations in the kitchen 
| by tying on an apron and wiping dishes her- 
self with Norah. Her blithe talk, while her 


| fingers flew, kept both the cook and Norah 


smiling while they worked, and the big farm- 
house kitchen was soon in spotless order. 

‘Jolly! This is the stuff!’ exulted Rufus, 
bursting into the kitchen at the head 
of the company, as the cook and 
Norah discreetly retreated up the back 
stairs. ‘‘Doesn’t that smell like the 
real thing? Tie an apron on me and 
let me take charge of the kettle. The 
rest of you can grease tins. I'll offer 
a prize for the whitest candy. Secure 
your partners for the pulling !’’ 

‘*May I have the honor?’’ and Peter 
made his best bow to Shirley as she 
appeared from the pantry, her hands 
full of shining tins. 

“‘Of course you may, if you’ll show 
me how. I never pulled candy in my 
life.’’ 

‘*Your education has been appallingly 
insufficient, in spite of those two years 
in England. But I used to be pretty 
good at it, and we’ll take the prize if 
you follow directions. Please begin by 
taking off those rings!’’ commanded 
Peter. 

Shirley obediently slipped off several 
pretty rings. Then she tied on a small 
and frivolous apron, at which Peter 
frowned. 

‘Do you call that absurdity of lace 
and ribbons an apron?’’ he demanded. 
‘*What do you suppose will happen to 
it if you drop a hunk of candy in the 
sticky stage on it? Here, I’ll get you 
one of grandma’s—they’re worth some- 
thing.’’ 

Shirley presently found herself in- 
vested in a bountifully made apron of 
checked white material, with a bib and 
strings, which nearly covered her from sight. 
‘*Now you’re safe—and so is the candy. The 
minute it’s fairly cool, we’ll seize a gen- 
erous portion and get away to some cool spot 
with it.’”’ 

It was some time before this stage in the 
operations was reached, and meanwhile Peter 
found himself obliged to share his partner with 
Ross and Rufus, who had no idea of allowing 
monopolies, with no other girls present but 
Nancy. 

The elder people, however, proved them- 
selves nearly as good company as the younger 
ones, for everybody seemed to have adopted 
the spirit of the season and to be ready for 
as much fun-making as possible. And to the 
great satisfaction of both Peter and Shirley, 
not the least care-free of the company seemed 
Mr. Joseph Bell himself. 

To Peter, especially, watching his father 
with an eye which took note, as the others 
could not, the very evident relaxation and re- 
freshment of the occasion were a source of deep 
satisfaction. For once, he felt, he could him- 
self relax and dare to get out of the hour all 
the joy there was in it. Happiness of this 
sort could not hurt, he was sure. It could only 
help. 

‘‘Our panful is cool enough !’’ declared Peter, 
flourishing the blue-and-white-checked gingham 
apron which veiled his long legs, as he returned 
from the porch, where the candy had been cool- 
ing. ‘‘Now, partner, hands buttered, courage 
good? Stand ready to take hold when I say 
the word. I’ll work the lump into malleable 
condition. Open the door into the wood-shed, 
please. We’ll do our pulling there, if it’s not 
too cool for you; then we’ll not get stuck.’’ 

“‘Ooh-h-h!’’ Shirley gave a little shriek as 
Peter presently, with a deft pull of his big 
lump into a long, smooth skein, handed her 
one end with the injunction to draw it out 
quickly and swing it back to him. ‘‘But it’s 
hot !”” 

“Of course it is, Miss Tender-Fingers! If 
we let it get comfortably cool we couldn’t pull 
it at all. Keep hold—keep it moving. Don’t 
let it stay in your fingers long enough to 
stick. Pull—swing—pull—swing! Hold on! 
You’re getting stuck! Wait a minute!’’ 

“T can’t do anything but wait!’ gasped 
Shirley, holding up ten fingers hopelessly em- 
bedded in a mass of uncomfortably warm 
material. 

‘*What! Can this be the expert stenographer, 
all balled up in a couple of quarts of molasses? 
Don’t try to work out. I'll pull 
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you loose. Don’t let the others see. Keep 
away from that kitchen door !’’ 

But Rufus, pulling smoothly away with 
Jane, with the art acquired by much practice 
in past years, spied out the tangled ones. His 
shout of laughter brought aJl the others toward 
the wood-shed door. 

Shirley and Peter were obliged to return to 
the kitchen to obtain butter for the stuck-up 
fingers. They fell into a state of great merri- 
ment over the situation, in which everybody 
else joined appreciatively, and the old kitchen 
rafters rang with the laughter. 

‘‘Where would the stage apron be now? 
This is no gallery play!’ jeered Peter, res- 
cuing one long string of brownish - yellow 


sweetness from the front of Shirley’s big white 


apron. 


At this interesting moment the door between | 


A STEEPLE = CLI 


BY Charles Poole Cleaves 


HE methods of 

painting a church 

spire are simple. It is 
the experiences one has that 
are novel. I can illustrate 
both statements by an incident 
of the painting of the Nord- 
volk steeple during my work 
abroad. 

As usual in the ascent of 
an old-fashioned tall spire, I 
climbed the braces of the interior as far as 
space would permit, thrust a rope through 
an auger-hole in the rear wall of the steeple, 
shoved the outer end groundward, and ran the 
inner end through a tackle-block hung inside 
and just above the hole. Outside the rope’s- 
end was tied to an iron rung near the middle 
of a ladder, so that when the ladder was hauled 
up by a crew in the steeple, its top would reach 
the summit of the spire. 

Before the foot of the ladder left the roof, 
however, a second ladder was lashed to its 
base, then a third to the base of the second, a 
fourth to the third; and with the final ‘‘Yo- 
heave-ho!’’ we had a long ladder lying against 
the side of an eighty-foot spire, its base on the 
roof, seventy feet from the ground—held in 
position by the rope that passed through the 
auger-hole in the wall. 

I climbed half-way up this quadruple ladder, 
fastened it again to the steeple with an iron 
strap and a bolt through another auger-hole, 
then to the top, which I lashed securely to the 
spire, just beneath the cap, on which stood a 
gilt cross nearly six feet high. It was a wooden 
cross, fastened by an iron rod, that ran from 
the top of the cross down through the top block 
of the steeple. 

This topmost climb takes some care. The 
steadiness of the top of the ladder is dependent 
on the fastenings below and what little pres- 
sure it exerts against the steeple. However, 
it is practically safe. 

After this operation we sling a ‘‘bo’sun’s 
chair,’’ by tackle and falls, from the top of the 
spire, and the painter swings aloft, hauled up 
and down and kneeing himself about, a nine- 
days’ wonder to the passers-by. As this story 
does not concern this apparatus, it is unneces- 
sary to describe it in detail. 











dining-room and kitchen swung open. 
appeared upon the threshold—a figure clad in | I found myself thinking of it after lying down, 
silks and furs, topped by a Parisian bonnet. jand tightening my relaxed muscles as I felt 
Over its shoulder showed the heads of two | | the sensation of falling. 
others—one wearing a wonderful hat covered | I decided to do it at daybreak, to escape the 
with fine black ostrich-plumes, the other its | distraction of the street noises, the attention of 
own thin thatch of short, iron-gray hair. | passers-by, and any concern about the work 
‘*We have found you at last!’’ said the voice | below. I did not think it necessary to take a 
| of Mrs. Harrison Townsend. | helper, although that would have been a natural 
Behind her, Olive burst into a musical peal | precaution. 
of laughter. I shall never forget the beauty of that morn- 
‘*Look at Shirley, mother! Don’t you think | ing when, at daybreak, I climbed the spire. 
it’s about time we came home to prevent her | Eastward a long silver lake lay in its valley, 
quite returning to childhood °’’ | smoking with thin curls of mist. The village 
Then Mr. Harrison Townsend, from the back- | lay round me, miniatured at my feet. On the 
| ground, said, ‘‘This is rather stealing a march | outlying country roads the houses diminished 
on you, good friends. But we found our own | in the distance and the broad green farms, with 
| house dark—and this is Christmas eve!’’ their orchards and young crops, were as pretty 
TO BE CONTINUED. as a park. 


blue sky above. The east was cloudless, with 
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sufficient haze to absorb a reddish gold from the 
sun, still far below the horizon. 


farmyards. 
were visible, no one was astir. 















pockets were a measured block of wood, nails 
and a chisel. For the birds I slung to my 
shoulder a light, covered basket and a long line, 
by which I could lower and suspend them just 
above the roof, where they might take comfort 
till my work was done and I could give them 
new quarters in the belfry. Thus one ascent 
was sufficient for the work. 

The male bird had just flown from his perch 
above. The mother flew out as she felt the jar 
of my approach. On the day before I had 
seen one of the young ones tilting in the 
aperture. They would soon 
take care of themselves after 
transportation. 

I arranged my ‘“‘life-pre- 
server,’’ as I call the back 
strap and line by which I 
fasten myself to the structure 


ous position. The strap 
crossed the shoulder-blades, 


the rope at my chest. Straps 
over the shoulders held it in 
position. I made a bowline 


top of the cross. 


the tools. 
safe and secure. 


cross. I reached into the hole, 
drew out a feathered morsel, 
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closed round him, and beat 
about when he found him- 
self a prisoner in the basket. 
There was a sudden flutter in 


“HELLO! ARE YOU ALIVE, SIR?" 





The air was serene as the grayish- | 


I saw cattle | 
in the distant pastures, a few men crossing the | went 
But so far as the village streets | stopped, stared, and passed on unconcernedly. 


or sagged below, and joined | 


noose in the other end of the | 
line and slipped it over the | 


My feet were on the next | 
topmost rung and the basket | cially the tilting of the cross, for he did not 
hung on the left arm of the | lay 





A figure | woodwork was a little out of the ordinary, and | that might be fatal, and was at least unpleasant 


to consider. The cone-shaped cap of the spire, 
against which my shins rested, afforded little 
relief. My struggles ruined the two shining 
coats of paint we had just laid on the steeple. 
Weary with exertion, half-choked with the 
constraint of the rope about my chest, suffering 

with the strain upon my abdomen, I rested, 

drew deep breaths, in which the strap cut 
against my chest, then grasped the cross, threw 
a leg about it, and made a final effort. 

It was final. The cross yielded with slow, 
elastic motion. The iron rod within was ben- 
ing at the base. Once more I felt that sick- 
ening sense of falling, cautiously relaxed my 
grip, and hung like a dead pendulum. Then 
slowly I turned myself about and faced the 
street. 

Noone was in sight. I unbuttoned my blouse 
and drew out my watch; it was now half-past 
five o’clock. Within an hour the streets would 
be awake. The time seemed to halt. A boy 
whistling by, looked up at my call, 


A workman with a dinner-pail stamped over 


From my wrist hung a hammer, and in my | the sidewalk and across the church pavement. 


| Whistles, catcalls, and even a hoarse bellow, 
had no effect. If I had not already thrown 
away my tools to relieve my weight, I should 
have flung them after him. I threw nails from 
my pocket, and heard them tinkle on the walk 
behind him as he passed round the church. 
Deaf, I concluded. Then there was a long 
silence, and I think I was half-conscious. A 
cow-bell clamored along one of the side lanes, 
and the cow emerged, followed by a decrepit 
old man. 

‘‘Help!’’ I shouted. ‘‘He-e-l-l-p!’’ 

He stared about, bent his old body back ward, 
and finally located the summit of the spire. 
Evidently he thought he had seen a saint or a 
suicide, for he crossed himself vigorously, fell 
on his knees, and then hurried off,—for priest 
or coroner,—leaving his cow grazing by the 
roadside. But before he returned the end 


before me when in a danger- | came. 
| Hudson, my 


young English painter, came 
out for a morning stroll. And as sometimes 
happens, he felt a drawing to the scene of his 
work and a survey of the building. I must 
have been oblivious to surroundings, for I 
seemed to wake up at his call below. 

‘Hello! Are you alive, sir?’’ 


| : 
I waved an arm, drew out my handkerchief, 


This gave | and let it fall. 
me a possible drop of a foot 
or more; but some slack was | 
necessary to allow me to rest | the thump of his boots as he came slowly 
back upon it while handling | upward, dragging the light tackle behind him. 
Everything seemed | I was too dull to take note of his plans, or 


**All right!’ he shouted. ‘‘I’m coming.’ 
Soon I heard the tremor of the ladder and 


| I should have feared the breaking of the cross. 

But he seemed to consider all conditions, espe- 
| sufficient weight against it to make a 
| tremor. He hung the tackle about it, took the 
| line attached to the bird basket, and passed it 


which struggled as my hand | out to me. 


| “To your waist, sir. I'll draw you to 
|the ladder and help you down with the 
tackle.’’ 

Soon he had me alongside the ladder. 





Then 


the nest, a sense of danger in he adjusted the tackle in the noose above and 


| ready to fly, I left them during the painting of | my eyes, and a stinging blow on my forehead. 
the steeple, hoping they would fly before its| It probably had not much force, but it was 
completion. I am somewhat soft-hearted, and | as effectual as the fist of a pugilist. I felt the 


|in my body-fastening. After taking a strain 
on it, he cautiously descended below me, and I 
| gathered strength enough to flop over upon 





home life, the nesting of a family, even of a/| lapse of time in the confusion of the blow, the | the ladder, where, although my limbs shivered, 





We finished the painting of the Nordvolk | family of birds, appeals to my sensibilities—in 
spire, took down the ‘‘bo’sun’s chair,’’—the | fact, it’s only human to respect a bird’s nest. 
rear wall was painted from the ladder,—and | And as the ladder was to stand till the paint 
only the gilding of the cross remained. But first; was completely dry, I decided to leave the 
I had to evict a family of tenants. repairs on the cross till Saturday, then set in a 

On my first ascent of this spire I had been | block of wood and let the priming dry over 
annoyed by the discovery of a hole in the rear | Sunday before gilding. We still had painting 
of the cross just below the junction of the} to do on the body of the church, where I em- 
arms. An original imperfection of surface at ployed three native Germans and a young 
this point had made it more susceptible to the Englishman, whom I had never trusted on the 
weather. Gradually a small aperture grew, in | spire, but who was adept and fearless in his 
which moisture settled and decay progressed | work. 
rapidly. Then the enterprising martins pecked | The top rung reached just above the foot of 
at it till they made a fine nesting-place, far up, the cross. The gilding would require me to 
where no boy ever climbed to feast his covetous | stand on this rung, which did not worry me, 
eyes on the gleaming eggs. since a good grip and a body-fastening are part | 

As the young martins were fledglings, nearly | of my equipment. But to repair that damaged | 
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| sense of falling, a wild grasp at the left arm 
| of the cross, which broke and pitched me for- | with the support.of the tackle I could cast off 
ward, then the sudden fetching up and whirling | my life-line and steady myself as we slow) 
round on the front of the cross and spire. Here, | descended together—he just below, slacking on 
at last, was an accident the possibility of which | the tackle and speaking encouragingly, I guiding 
had long been allowed, coming, of course, in | my trembling feet from rung to rung to relieve 
unexpected manner. the strain upon the cross. 

I flung my arms about the cross and hung; I shall never forget how good it seemed to 
quietly till my breath returned and the trembling | kick the feeling into my legs against the timbers 
left me. Then I began to invent a way out of of the belfry, after he had helped me in, or 
the scrape. | how soft and luxurious was the ground when I 

I tried to worm round the steeple; but the | rolled and rolled about on the turf and laughed 
paint was soft and slippery, and the noose would | and almost cried. 
not slip again round the cross. The remaining | Hudson brought down the birds—except the 
arm of the cross was just within reach, but | responsible one. Judging by his momentum, 

We staged about the top of 


untrustworthy. If broken off, my noose would | he flew to Russia. 
slip to the cap of the steeple—a drop and jerk | the steeple to repair the damaged cross. 


the strain upon my body was relieved; and 
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as those of the pigeon, 





MONG the oddest 
A of all our Ameri- 
can birds, and yet 

one of the most attract- 
ive, is that queer, snipe- 


but of a different shape. 
They are very broad at 
one end, tapering down 
to a sharp point at the 





like creature, the phal- 
arope. There are three 
varieties of the bird, the 
red, the northern, and 
the Wilson’s, or tricolor, 
of which the latter is 
the most interesting. It 
is called Wilson’s phal- 
arope after the great 
naturalist who did so much to make our 
American birds better known. 
color, by which it is also called, comes from | aided me. 

its marking. The female bird, which is the! When the phalaropes set up housekeeping, 
more gaudily dressed, is very beautifully arrayed | it is the male who builds the nest and keeps 
in feathers of reddish-brown, blue-gray, and | house. 

white, and only a slight stretch of imagination 






eggs, I found. myself in a marshy 
meadow which seemed to be inhabited | 
by several pairs of phalaropes; and 
as it was just the season for eggs, I 
determined, if possible, to find a nest. 

The meadow was about twenty 
acres in extent, and I think I might 
{have hunted all the afternoon and not have 


a SIs Pe Us 


red, white and blue. | ing up choice bits of food on the beaches, or 
While spending the spring months in North | showing off her gaudy plumage with her 
Dakota recently, collecting birds and their | friends, while her modestly dressed husband 


| nest. 


The name tri- | succeeded had not the parent bird unwittingly | 


The female bird lays the four eggs, and after | 
is needed to make of these colors our national | this is done, goes off to have a good time pick- | 


other, and are a brown- 
ish-buff in ground color, 
covered with blotches 
and spots of a very 
much darker brown. 
The male bird seemed 
greatly distressed at my 


~ fy) 
a met MY 
He was in great distress, and cried discovery of the nest, 


Mid v NN, Sal: oa. 
sharply as he fluttered away, feigning while the mother bird 


a broken wing with the utmost skill, but always | flew round in wide circles overhead, where 
keeping just out of reach. I had seen this trick | she was presently joined by her mate. The 
| before, however ; so instead of trying to catch | phalarope is a rare bird in all but a few locali- 
| the supposedly wounded bird, who was only | ties, and I considered myself very fortunate to 
trying to lead me away from his nest, I looked | have been able to see for myself the nesting of 
|about near where I had first seen him, and | this bird, which so reverses the ordinary func- 
was soon rewarded by finding the nest. tions of male and female. 

It was well concealed in a tussock of grass, It offers one of the very few instances in 
}and was composed of a slight excavation in the | bird life where the male bird performs the 
ground, carefully lined with grasses. tedious and responsible task of incubation while 

The nest contained four eggs, about as large the female enjoys herself in freedom. 
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| Stays at home, hatches the eggs, and 
raises the young birds. So it was 
that, at the end of a walk of half an 
hour, I flushed the male bird off the 
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THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Dowager Empress of China, in the edict 
creating provincial assemblies, orders that 
‘‘under no circumstances shall men of evil | 
reputation, or local bosses who seek only their | 
own advancement, be chosen.’? This sounds | 


like a good rule, which might be followed in | 
every country with great profit. | 








fficial charting shows that the Philippine | th 


Islands are about twenty-six hundred in | 
number. Before this government made survey 
and took account of stock, the number of islands | 
had been variously given from twelve hundred 
to two thousand. It is no use trying to count 
them on an ordinary map, for most of the islands 
are too small to show. 





a chance to see one, much less try one on. 
The London paper which relates this fact prints 
in the same issue an account of the occupation 
of Kiao-Chau by Germany. The author of a 
patriotic historical work, lately published under 
imperial patronage, had stated that the occupa- 
tion was carried out as the result of a proposal 


by the missionary, Bishop Anzer. The Em- 
peror wrote in a marginal note, ‘‘Wrong. I 


selected Kiao-Chau after I had had Sam-sa 
Bay and Wei-hai-wei reconnoitered. Both 
were reported to me as wholly unsuitable. 
1 therefore took Baron von Richthofen’s book 
and a map of China, and after reading his 
chapter on Shantung, 1 decided for the port of 
Kiao-Chau, as Baron von Richthofen’s opinion 
of the hinterland was so remarkably favorable. 
Bishop Anzer had nothing to do with the 


decision. ’’ 
® 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Earth is a gentle mother to the child 
In garden walk and in the woodland wild. 
Selected. 
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A YEAR’S TRADE. 


ot only was the year just ended the most 

suecessful for the American farmer of 

any in the history of the country, but in 

e record of imports and exports it also estab- 
lished a precedent. 

The growth of the foreign commerce was 
chiefly in manufactured goods and in manufac- 
turers’ supplies. In imports, raw materials 
show an increase of about forty million dollars 
for the ten months for which figures are avail- 


|able; and in exports an increase of forty-eight 


n order to convey an adequate idea of the 

magnitude of the work at Panama, the latest | 
canal report says that the amount of concrete 
to be used in building the locks would be suffi- 
cient for the construction of more than twenty- 
two thousand eight-room city houses. This is | 
certainly a case where the concrete is more | 
impressive than the abstract. 


writer whose Christmas money perhaps ran 


short, and who is obviously trying to comfort | 
himself with the thought that ‘‘her’’ birthday | 
is yet to come, remarks that ‘‘the one kind of | 
gift always acceptable to a woman is something, 
anything, in cut glass.’’ It is a wise saying, 
and one to be explained on the principle that 
like attracts like. She, like cut glass, reveals 
new beauties the longer one studies her. 
| wren: to the report of the commissioner of 

internal revenue, only ten stills have so, 
far been established in the entire country for 
the manufacture of denatured alcohol. This 
does not mean that denatured alcohol is not the 
commercial and mechanical boon which it prom- | 
ised to be. But it takes time to start a new | 
industry, to build up a system that will connect | 
the consumer with the producer. 

— | 

A the beginning of the year the ‘‘panic’’ began | 

to die a natural death. In the last week of 
December the premium on currency disappeared, 
and factories that had shut down or were run- 
ning on half time opened at full time. It was 
reported that business for December had been 
normal, and in many cases better than in former 
years. The Christmas trade invigorated busi- 
ness and sent money into action. The new 
year was not born with a gold spoon in its 
mouth, but it began life in fair spirits and good 
health. 


H™ general has become the impulse to alle- 
viate the sufferings of animals is shown by 
two recent occurrences in Boston. In one case 
a crowd of several hundred persons watched for 
two hours the struggles of a pigeon to free itself 
from a string which had become wound round 
its leg, and held it suspended from a cornice. 
Many of the watchers tried to help, and all of 
them cheered heartily when the bird succeeded 
in freeing itself. In the other case a sergeant 
of police and a patrolman worked hard for 
fifteen minutes to rescue a cat that had fallen 
into a sewer. pa 
Nothing is easier than to form literary bad 
habits, and once formed, such habits persist. 
The writer does not know that they are bad, 
and the recipients of his correspondence dislike 
to call attention to them. One of the commonest 
of all is the practice of closing a letter which 
requests a favor with the phrase, ‘‘Thanking 
you in advance, 1 remain, and so forth.’’ The 
phrase is ill-bred not only because it assumes 
that the favor is to be granted, anyway, and so 
robs the person of whom it was asked of his 
right to refuse if he chooses, but also because it 
shirks the responsibility of writing a letter of 
thanks after the favor shall have been received. 
One man whose position brings him many letters | 
of this sort was heard to remark, after reading 
one of them, ‘‘The person who thanks me ‘in 
advance’ takes the only chance to do it that he 
is likely to get.’’ =e 
he German Emperor’s range of activities 
has long been recognized, and is frequently 
the cause of amusing comment. During his 
recent visit to London he visited a milliner’s 





shop alone one day, and bought several hats for 
the Empress, who, poor woman! had not even 


millions. There was a slight increase in the 
import of foodstuffs, but a decrease in exports. 

The raw materials imported in which the 
greatest increase appears were those which 
enter into the important manufactures of the 
United States, such as Manila hemp, sisal, jute, 
india-rubber, raw silk, iron ore, copper ore and 
Egyptian cotton. Of the foodstuffs which 
showed an increase, the most important are 
coffee, sugar and cocoa. 

On the export side, among the articles which 
pertain to manufacture, raw cotton is by far 
the most important. The value of the amount 
sent abroad during the ten months ending in 
October was more than three hundred and six- 


| teen million dollars, an increase of forty-five 
| millions over the corresponding period of the 


year before. There was a large increase in 
the export of petroleum and its products, copper, 
lumber, manufactures of iron and steel, cotton- 
seed-oil, carriages and agricultural implements. 

The gain in trade which marked the year 
was not confined to any one country or group 
of countries, but covers the whole world. Africa 
is the only exception. The trade with that 
continent showed a decrease rather than a gain. 

The total trade figures for the year estimate 
the imports at one billion four hundred million 
dollars, and the exports at one billion nine 


hundred millions—a favorable balance of five | 


hundred millions. 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


n Wednesday of next week the British 
QC) Parliament will meet ‘‘for the despatch 

of business.”” King Edward is to open 
the session in state. 

There is reason to expect that the session will 
be one of extraordinary interest. The prime 
minister’s health is not sufficiently restored to 
permit him to lead the House of Commons, as 
in the past, and the chief burden will fall upon 
Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

No one can say what will be the principal 
matter upon which the parties will contend, 
but it is certain that the government will attack 
the House of Lords, and that a great political 
battle will be fought over that question. The 
education question will come up again, possibly 
that of home rule, and there are many other 
propositions that will be discussed at great length 
as party issues. 

The government will not have the position of 
attacking party all to itself, for the opposition 
will take the offensive on the question of the 
condition of Ireland. <A state of lawlessness 
prevails in several parts of that island. Mobs 
drive the cattle from grazing lands leased to the 
owners of herds, scatter them far and wide, 
and break down the fences. They are incited 
to do so by Irish members of Parliament, who 
make inflammatory speeches; and juries refuse 
to convict those who commit these offenses. 
The opposition will make much of the failure 
of government to put a stop to the practice. 

Of course the government will win whenever 
a question is put to vote. The effort of the 
opposition will be to arouse popular sentiment 
so that when an election takes place the govern- 
ment will be overthrown. 
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TENEMENTS. 


eople who know only the poverty to be 
p found in villages and small cities have 
no conception of the terrible conditions in 
crowded city tenements. For those conditions 
no one set of persons is to blame. The cause 
is simply that too many people try to live on 


| of which the recent ‘‘strike’’ of tenants.in New 
York is an explosion. Hundreds of tenants 
agreed not to pay their rent on January 1st 
unless the landlords lowered the rates. 

The legal complications and the delays of 
eviction and court processes gave the tenants an 
advantage. The landlords maintained that the 
increase of rents in recent years represents 
the rise of values, and the higher cost of living, 
of building and of maintaining apartments to 
comply with the tenement-house laws. 

The merits of the case, or rather of thousands 
of cases, cannot be decided in a word. Many 
sociologists and philanthropists, although not 
formally allied with the strikers, maintained 
that they were humanly, if not legally, right, 
and that rents have been increased out of pro- 
portion to the added expenses. 

One of the evils that has become plain in. this 
conflict is that of subletting. The owner lets 
the building to the agent, the agent lets apart- 
ments to individuals, who in turn sublet rooms. 

Several profits thus come out of the poorest 
| occupants. 

The reduction of this evil and of others will 

be promoted by the ‘‘strike.’’ The tenants 
have seized on the laws for weapons, and have 
called down the board of health and other offi- 
cials upon the landlords for offenses which have 
| not before been complained of. The result is 
that New York has had its eyes opened to the 
entire tenement-house problem. The ultimate 
solution is to lead these hived people out of the 
| city into the open lands; and the efforts of sev- 
| eral societies to coax immigrants away from the 
slums will be helped by this ‘‘anti-rent’’ war. 
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LOST CARES. 


I lost them yesterday ; 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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THE WORK AND THE WORKER. 


few weeks ago there occurred in one of 
A our New England factory towns an event 

of peculiar significance in these days of 
graye afd perplexing labor problems. It was 
the funeral of a factory worker—an old woman 
who had never in her life received more than 
a dollar and a half a day. 

In 1861 she entered the employ of the com- 
pany, and in the forty-six years since that time 
had missed but five days from her machine. 
When, after long service, the company offered 
to retire her, she refused. When they wished 
to raise her pay she refused again, saying that 
her work was worth no more than she was 
receiving. Receiving less than five hundred 
dollars a year, she had worked happily, lived 
contentedly, and even saved a’ goodly sum. 

When she died, the factory was closed for an 
entire day, and its officers, from ‘the president 
down, and the thousand employés followed her 
to her grave. 





are increasing so rapidly that yesterday’s luxu- 


|ries become to-day’s necessities, it gives one | 


pause to discover with how small means the 
| great things, joy in work, content, honor, may 
| still be won if the soul is resolute. To have 
;more than we use, we are told, is riches; to 
refuse offered aid is power; to work for pride 
in one’s work is joy. 


this quiet worker had learned the great secret 
that the true wealth is in the faithful doing of 
the work, not in the dollars it brings. 

It is an old lesson, but one that cannot be 
graven too deeply upon our hearts. To put 
oneself into one’s work, looking for reward in 
the joy of having a place in the world’s labor, 
of increasing efficiency in the task, of widening 
opportunities for acceptance or refusal, of deep- 
ening comprehension of the meaning of «work, 
this is to master one of the greatest arts of life. 
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THE WEAK SPOT. 
mericans so constantly felicitate themselves 


are so complacent in the belief that they 
are the best in the world in every respect, that 
such an address as that lately delivered by 
Ambassador Whitelaw Reid before the New 
York State Teachers’ Association comes as an 
unwelcome surprise to many hearers. It may 
be, however, that the surprise is wholesome. 
The phase of school life and school instruction 
to which Mr. Reid directed the most attention 
was the teaching of manners, ethics and religion, 
and he did not hesitate to point out that in this 
respect not only are American schools defective, 
but that they fall below the standard of the 
schools of England, France and Germany. All 
those countries give their pupils a better equip- 
ment in orderly manners, respect for law and 
suthority, the elementary morals of civilization, 
than do the common schools in the United 
States. 
The causes which have brought about this 
condition are not far to seek. Fear of sectari- 
anism is the most important. Slowly but surely 


old-time school practices which tended to inspire 
respect for religion and to inculeate personal 
morality : and the process is still going on. 





| 
In an age when the material demands of life | 


All these—easily—for less | 
than five hundred a year; and all these because | 


upon the excellence of their schools, and | 


it has done away with one after another of the | 


introduction of methods of teaching which rely 
almost wholly upon appeal to the reason of 
the child, and not at all upon the exercise 
of arbitrary authority by the teacher. It was 
inevitable that this point of view, having become 
accepted by the schools, should be adopted, 
consciously or otherwise, in the home; and so, 
in neither place where the child should find, 
upon occasion, the unyielding wall of authority, 
does he meet with it. 

Broad-minded persons who have the welfare 
of the country at heart could hardly find a 
worthier field of work than this. Prejudices 
will have to be sunk, concessions must be made ; 
but there ought to be intelligence and common 
sense enough in the country to formulate some 
| satisfactory system of teaching manners, mora]s 
| and religion in the public schools. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


uring the last two sessions of Congress 

the question of copyright has come up 

' in all its old complexities and with some 

new difficulties. The attempt to secure longer 
copyright for the authors of books has been 
practically confused with the question of musical 
copyright in relation to phonograph records 
and the rolls used in mechanical piano-players. 
Under both these practical questions, which 
must be decided separately, lies the fundamental 
theory of copyright. Copyright, like trade-mark 
or patent right, is an artificial monopoly, deter- 
mined not by ‘‘natural’’ justice, but by arbitrary 
statute. The man who makes a machine or an 
attractive name for soap or a novel asks the 
public to give him exclusive use of his idea, in 
order that he may profit. The public grants 


its own sake. The idea is that such special 
protection encourages men to produce ideas. 

The words of the American Constitution ex- 
press clearly the attitude of government, that 
is, the public, toward the individual. Congress 
is empowered ‘‘to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and discoveries.’’ In 
this the emphasis is on the welfare of the public, 
the progress of the art and science, and not on 
the well-being of the individual. 

The individual may ask the public to secure 
to himself and his descendants the profit of an 
idea for a hundred years. Society replies, in 
effect, ‘‘We do not care about you or your fam- 
ily. How can we get the most out of you? 
How can we coax and encourage you to produce 
your best, and at the same time have use of 
your ideas with the least possible restriction ?”’ 

To determine where to draw the line, how 
long copyright shall endure, how long a patent 
shall live, is a question of psychology. The 
effort of law should be to cut the term down 
as low as reasonable generosity and the facts of 
human nature will permit. 





he Druce-Portland case, an account of which 
The Companion gave in the issue of December 
12th, came to an abrupt conclusion at the end of 
| the year, when the coffin of Thomas C. Druce was 
opened and found to contain the remains of an 
aged bearded man, and not a quantity of lead. 
All the testimony by those who had sworn that 
the person known as Druce had admitted that he 
was the Duke of Portland, and that the funeral of 
Druce was a sham, is thus proved to be perjured. 
One witness swore that he ordered the coflin and 
put the lead in it. Few cases in court in modern 
times have attracted more attention than this, 
and in none, perhaps, has there been so much 
perjured testimony. , The whole scheme seems 
to have been a grand speculation to obtain the 
estate of the Duke of Portland, whose title and 
property now seem secure against attack. 
iN interesting experiment in horse-breeding is in 
progress in Vermont. Col. Joseph Battell of 
Middlebury, who has been instrumental in pre- 
serving the Morgan horse from extinction or 
deterioration, has enlisted the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture inthe work. The govern- 
ment has accepted from him the deed to five 
hundred acres of pasture and woodland, on which 
buildings have been erected for the purpose of 
preserving the Morgan blood. About forty Morgan 
horses have already been secured, among which 
is one stallion for which four thousand dollars 
were paid. Every old-time lover of a good, all- 
round road-horse will approve this work, and will 
hope to see the famous Morgans restored to their 
position of equine eminence. 


D": Dudley A. Sargent, for many years physical 
director of Harvard University, and all his 
life concerned in the physical training of young 
men and young women, has found by observation 
and measurement that high scholarship men and 
women as a class are physically defective. Pale 
faces, sunken eyes, flat chests, round shoulders 
and small, flabby muscles are characteristic of 
them, he declares. On the other hand, the leaders 
in athletics too often have flabby intellectual 
muscles. The conditions form a strong argument 
| for making physical training a part of the regular 
| college curriculum. This is already the practice 
in some colleges for men and in most colleges for 
women. It might well be in all. 








ty of the most striking signs of this age is the 
entrance of science into every department of 
| life. A symbolic picture of the twentieth century 
| might represent the spirit of science stretching 
| her hand out over the temples of learning, religion 
}and law. The state of Chihuahua, in Mexico, 


an acre of land. A deep social struggle results, | At the same time there has been a gradual | has passed a sanitary law regulating theaters, 


him this exclusive use, not for his sake, but for ° 
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ehurehes and other public buildings. All such 
buildings must have ample fire protection, be | 
properly ventilated, and provide sufficient seats. | 
In the churches it has been the custom of worship- | 
ers to sit and kneel on the floors. This is forbidden | 
by the new law, which looks to the health of the 
people. Old customs are suddenly, sometimes | 
violently, upset by new knowledge, but there never 
was an age more confident of its new knowledge 
and more competent to produce the facts than the | 
present age. 
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ALICIA’S TURNING. 


he village, with one accord, exclaimed ‘Poor 

child!” when gentle,. charming, orphaned 
Alicia Trent came to live with her Great-Aunt 
Judith. 

It was not that Miss Judith did not love poor 
Alicia; but what was once—perhaps—a normal 
sense of order had become a consuming passion 
for domestic immaculateness, which long ago had 
driven all hired helpers from the old lady’s house. 

“If that girl would only ‘turn’!” was a wish 
frequently expressed by indignant sympathizers 
with the amiable niece, when the latest develop- 
ment of Miss Judith’s terrible “system” for 
eliminating dirt was under discussion at village 
gatherings. 

But Alicia’s sweet patience never failed. She 
even once rebuked gently some well-meaning | 
meddlers. 

“It’s Aunt Judith’s house, you see, and I should 
do her way. Of course, if I had a home of my 
own —” 

And the whole village—Miss Judith alone ex- 
cepted—rejoiced when, in due time, Alicia, wooed 
and won by an excellent man, a well-to<lo mer- 
chant in the next town, departed to that “home 
of her own.” 

“Alicia,” said her husband, after they were | 
established in their cozy home, “you command | 
this house, of course, but just let me remark that 
it would give me real pleasure occasionally to 
stumble upon a speck of dust —” 

Alicia laughed merrily—some one evidently 
had enlightened John about her years of bondage. 
But while her good man may occasionally have 
enjoyed the anticipated pleasure, yet Alicia, now 
released from her aunt’s grim order, did not, as 
some had prophesied, go to the other extreme 
and “just let things go—anyhow.” Her house | 
was a model of dainty orderliness; not the mili- 
tant sort, an end in itself, but a comfortable and 
delightful means to domestic grace. Her little 
maid, Maggie, singing gaily at her work, was a 
loyal helper to her young mistress. 

When Miss Judith, paying her first visit, boasted 
to Alicia’s husband of Alicia’s training under her 
system, that gentleman listened good-humoredly 
enough; but good humor threatened to vanish 
when Miss Judith, after critical comment on the 
weekly cleaning, offered to take charge herself 
this week —to give Maggie the benefit of the 
system at first hand. 

“My dear,’— John drew Alicia aside,— “one 
humors old ladies, of course, but this is your 
home, and —”’ : 

“I know, John, but it would please her so, and 
she’s going back so soon!” } 

So again Miss Judith commanded, while Alicia 
and Maggie — Maggie with hot rebellion in her 
Irish heart— waged exhaustive and exhausting | 
warfare —damp-dusting, dry-dusting, oiling and 
rubbing ad infinitum! 

At supper Alicia was pale; John was deter- 
mined; Maggie waited on the table with flashing 
eyes; Miss Judith, the only one satisfied, des- | 
canted on her superior system. 

Perhaps it was to forestall John in his impend- 
ing outburst, or to prevent Maggie from upsetting 
something hot. At any rate, at last Alicia “turned.” 

“There’s one point, Aunt Judith,” she said, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘where our system is superior to 
yours.” 

Miss Judith became quite speechless; John 
stopped short in his carving. Alicia went calmly 
on in her sweet little way: 

“If you noticed last week, all the time we were 
cleaning our way, Maggie sang!” 
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FATHER’S MANIA. 


“Cee what I can do, daddy,” said Lucie, showing 
him a page covered with good imitations of 
his own signature. 

He paused to look at it. “Clever work, daugh- | 
ter,” he said, ‘“‘but I wouldn’t copy other people’s 
signatures. We send men to the penitentiary for | 
doing that, you know.” 

Lucie shrugged her shoulders a little as he left 
the room. 

“Father’s so cautious it amounts to a mania,” 
she thought, as she wrote his name again, making | 
a special effort to reproduce the elusive flourish | 
that followed the middle initial. 

A month or so later at high school she was 
unexpectedly summoned to the principal’s office, | 
where she was informed that Maud Hogarth, one | 
of her classmates, had just been expelled from | 
school. 

“She hasn’t been doing good work this year, 
Miss Dewhurst,” the principal said to Lucie, “and 
last month the marks on her report were so low 
that she was ashamed to take it home for her 
father to sign. So after worrying about it for a 
few days, she dared Chester Barnes to get a blank 
report card for her out of the drawer where her 
room teacher, Mr. Favrile, keeps them; and 
Chester did it, not believing, he says, that she 
would really make use of it. Then Miss Hogarth 
made out a new, flattering report for herself, 
placed Mr. Favrile’s name in full at the foot, and 
took that home for her father to sign. At the 
same time she copied her father’s signature on 
the real report card, and handed that back to Mr. 
Favrile.” | 

“Oh!” and Lucie gasped. 

“You’re surprised, and no wonder. To put it 
plainly, she committed forgery. That is the reason 
I sent for you. When I was questioning her it 
came out that that which first put it into her head 
to do this was sitting behind you one day in the 
study-room when you had your report eard tilted 











| and all your teachers tell me that you are a young 


| Guards Barracks and ask for Captain H.,” re- 


| to us, and carries his life in his hand. 


the battle-field and during the campaign.” 


| untiring energy and ceaseless vigilance put down 


| where he would not go himself.” 


| the glass. 


COMPANION. 








against your inkstand and were amusing yourself 
by copying the signature ‘Louis Favrile’ over and 
over. 

“Wait. I don’t hold you responsible for what 
she has done. I have taken some pains to inquire, 


lady of the highest honor. But I do want to say 
this: You’ve been warned now by this unfortunate 
occurrence that it’s a safe plan to let other people’s 
signatures alone; and after we have once been 
warned we are responsible.” 
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THE TALL SOLDIER. 


¢ “Tales of My Father’’ Mrs. Falls tells of an 
adventure experienced by him while visiting a 
friend in Warsaw. He had been walking with 
the prince and had stepped into a small café. At 
the next table sat a tall Russian soldier with one 
or two companions. The soldier took out a box 
of dominoes and challenged one of his friends to a 
game. 


The prince said to my father: 

“Go ask him to play with you. I know him, 
and he is an interesting man to talk to.” 

My father crossed over to the table with the 

rince, who said something in Polish. The soldier 
immediately invited my father to sit down and 
play At the end of a game the soldier remarked : 

“My regiment is quartered at St. Petersburg. 
If you ever go there call at the barracks and ask 
for Sergeant R.” 

“If you ever go to London, call at the Life 





turned my father. 

_The Russian rose, saying it was not for him to 
sit in the presence of his superior officer, saluted, 
and left the café, 

“Whoever your friend is, he is a tall man,” re- 
marked my father. 

“My friend with whom you have been talking 
and playing dominoes is the great Tsar—the 
Emperor Nicholas. He has been here for a week. 
It is his habit to go about disguised, and to mix 
among the people. Those who know him would 
not lift a finger to harm him. He trusts himself 
i He is safer 
in these cafés than in the gilded halls of the White 
Palace at St. Petersburg.” 

The next day my father saw the Emperor leave 
Warsaw, followed by the muttered curses of the 
eople. With a wonderful remembrance of faces, 
he recognized my father in the crowd, and bowed 
to him courteously. 
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FOR GALLANT SERVICE. 


he unveiling of a statue at Indianapolis to Gen. 
Henry W. Lawton, who was killed in the 
Philippines, renews the public appreciation of 
that soldier’s long and faithful service. In three 
campaigns General Lawton signally distinguished 
himself, as the printed verdict of fellow officers 
bears testimony. Enlisting at the time of the Civil 
War, when only eighteen years of age, he rose 
rapidly, and at twenty-two was brevetted colonel 
for gallant and meritorious service. After the 
Battle of Nashville, General Grose wrote of young 
Lawton: 
“Captain Lawton, with his officers and men, has | 
my grateful thanks for willing obedience to orders, 
brave and effective execution for every duty upon 





Of Lawton’s work during the Arizona Indian | 
troubles it was said: | 
“Tt will go down in our history as one of the 
greatest achievements of Indian warfare. His 
the uprising. To his men a kinder officer never | 
lived, and he would never send any one to a place | 


Of his eg in the a War the testimony is | 
no less clear and decided. 

“Lawton, the commander of the division, is the 
ideal of a beau sabreur,if there ever was one. He | 
sits on his horse so well it seems a pity he should 
ever leave the saddle. Every feature reveals the | 
tenacity and purpose of the man.” 

“Splendidly prepared, determined, dauntless, 
and invariably successful as a fighter, he is also 
an organizer and administrator of the first order. 
Simple in all ways, true as steel, a born leader of 
men, he is modest, loyal, unselfish and patient.” 
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DISASTER AHEAD. 


“ |" my school-days,” said a story-teller who was | 

trying to illustrate the absurdity and futility 
of unfounded fears, ““we used to have a lecture 
every Friday afternoon. One day the lecturer 
was a geologist, and chose Niagara Falls for his 
topic. 

“He told us about the seateiant formation of | 
the falls, described the different periods to be | 
traced in the gorge, and then went on to say that 
the falls were slowly wearing back toward Buffalo, 


| and that in the course of some two hundred thou- | 


sand years they would have worn back to Erie, | 
Pennsylvania, and that town would be left high 
and dry. | 

“Suddenly one of the girls in my class began to 
sob convulsively. 

“*What is the matter?’ asked the teacher, in 
alarm. 
“Oh,” wailed the girl, ‘my sister lives in Erie!’ ”’ 
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DESIRABLE ADDITION. 


‘Tf you want a versatile journalist to add to your 

staff, I can recommend one,” said a New 
York man on his return from a visit to the home 
of his boyhood. “Where is he now?” inquired 


| the editor of the big daily newspaper. 


“He’s in Harborville, where I lived the first 
fifteen years of my life,’ was the reply, ‘and he’s 
the mainstay of the Harborville Banner. 

“The editor told me that he had never allowed 
the young man to know whether a broom, a con- 
cert ticket or a pair of shears would be handed to 
him when he reached the office, and the editor 
couldn’t see but he worked just as well with one 
as with another.” 


STEADY - GOING. 


shooting-party, putting up at Amos Libby’s 
Maine camp, found their sport much interfered 
with by rain. Still, fine or wet, the old-fashioned | 
barometer that hung in Amos’s general room 
persistently pointed to “‘set fair.” 
At last one of the party drew his attention to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“Don’t you think now, Amos,” he said, ‘‘there’s 
something the matter with your glass?’ | 
“No, sir, she’s # good glass an’ a powerful one,” | 
Amos replied, with digni 
by trifles.” 


ity, “but she ain’t moved | 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”( Adv. 


Ti | h Learn at our school 
e egrap ly i Sar agp yractical 

methods. Living ex- 
penses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 
60 varieties. Contains 10 utiful chromos. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs lells 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 


10 cts., post-paid. B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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BANISHED 
COFFEE FINALLY HAD TO GO. 

The way some persons cling to coffee even after 
they know it is doing them harm, is a puzzler. 
But it is an easy matter to give it up for good, 
when Postum Food Coffee is properly made and 
used instead. 

A girl writes: “Mother had been suffering with 
nervous headaches for seven weary years, but 
kept drinking coffee. 

“One day I asked her why she did not give up 


| coffee as a cousin of mine had done who had taken 


to Postum. But Mother was such a slave to coffee 
she thought it would be terrible to give it up. 

“Finally, one day, she made the change to 
Postum, and quickly her headaches disappeared. 
One morning while she was drinking Postum so 
freely and with such relish, I asked for a taste. 

“That started me on Postum and I now drink it 
more freely than I did coffee, which never comes 
into our house now. 

“A girl friend of mine, one day, saw me drinking 
Postum and asked if it was coffee. I told her it 
was Postum and gave her some to take home, but 
forgot to tell her how to make it. 

“The next day she said she did not see how I 
could drink Postum. I found she had made it like 
ordinary coffee. So I told her how to make it 
right and gave her a cupful I made, after boiling 
it fifteen minutes. She said she never drank any 
coffee that tasted as good, and now coffee is ban- 
ished from both our homes.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book “‘The Road to Wellville”’ in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 








The 
Educator 
Shoe 


“lets the foot grow 

as it should.” 

For every member 
of the family. Dull 
Calf, Patent Colt, 
Kid and Russia 
Calf. Strong yet 
flexible soles. 














Family 
Pootwear 
Catalogue 

sent on 
Sold request 
everywhere. 
Before ordering 
direct, ASK 
YOUR DEALER. 
By mail 25c. extra. 


Plenty of room for 
the five toes. None 
genuine unless stamped 

"Educator" on the sole. 





SIZES: First Steps . 2 to 6 $1.25 and $1.35 
Infants . . 5to 8 1.50 and 1.75 
Child’s . 8'2 to II 1.75 and 2.00 
isses . 114s to 2 2.25 
Gils’ . 2'3 to 6 2.50 and 2.75 
Women's 22 to 7 4.00 
Little Men's 8 to 1342 2.25 
Boys’ . lto 5% 2.50 and 2.75 
Men's . 6 to 11,$3.00,4.00and 5.00 





RICK & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 
Dept. B, 10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes 
are comfortably, tastefully and economically shod. 
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Wearing Apparel. 
LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S. 


New Spring Style Book 


Sent Free. 


Our new Spring Catalogue, sent Free, is 
the handsomest Style Book issued. It shows 
a much larger variety of wearing apparel for 
Ladies, Misses Children than we have 
lever offered, and at the lowest prices even we 
| have ever quoted. 

We want every American woman 
you—to study this Catalogue. We want you 
to see for yourself that this Catalogue really does 
bring to you, in your own home, the same great 
advantages in price and style that the women of 
New York City enjoy. We want you to see for 
yourself that this Catalogue will enable you to 
wear New York styles and still save money. 

We guarantee satisfaction. If anything 
you order from us does not please you, 
send it back at once at our expense and 
we will return your money immediately. 





and 


we want 





Your copy of our Catalogue is 
waiting for you. Will you write 
for it to-day? It costs you nothing. 


SPRING SUITS 


Made-To-Order 


New York Styles $6 ” $25 


Catalogue and Samples Free. 


Let us make your new Spring Suit To Order. 
We will fit you perfectly—we will give you just 
what you want in style, material, trimming, work- 
manship, and at just the price you wish to pay. 

We offer you the season’s full range of desir- 
able styles and materials to select from— 63 of 
the handsomest styles and 400 new imported 
and domestic fabrics. Everything new, and 
everything just as worn in New York City. 

Ordering your Spring Suit from us will save 
you trouble, save you money, and mean absolut 
satisfaction to you. And we take all the risk. 

New Spring Styles which we make to measure : 


$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
i 





‘Visiting Dresses, 


Tailor-Made Suits, 





‘ 


| Our Catalogue of new Spring Styles also 
| illustrates and describes a complete line of Ladies’ 
| Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk 
| Shirt-Waist Suits, Shirt-Waists, Rain-Coats, Silk 
| Coats, Separate Jackets, Skirts, Muslin and 
Knit Underwear, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Neckwear, Belts, etc., also a beauti- 
ful line of Misses’ Wash Dresses, Confirmation 
Dresses and Tailor - Made Suits, Children’s 
Dresses, Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 
We prepay postage or expressage on anything you order 
from us to any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue, sent free, 
and if you desire samples of materials fora Tailor-Made Suit 
or Visiting Dress, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only— No Agents or Branches. 


| SEALERS 
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‘By Frank Walcott Hut 
‘olay for me there is no busy street, 
There is no blatant highway through the town ; 
Adream, I stand where quiet crossroads meet, 
And, where a boy once stood, again look down 


A narrow, winding path, that leads the way 
Back to the charms of boyhood’s holiday. 








I know, I know its every bend and turn, 
Past wood and swamp and upland, glen and hill; 
And with the old delight my eyes discern 
The waysides burgeoning and nodding still; 
And sweets I could not number, though I stay 
To give them greeting through a summer day. 
To-day for me there are the meadow sounds, 
The color and the joy of field and flower ; 
I have outrun a yearning exile’s bounds, 
And, in the revel of a truant hour, 
Fare back, to gather, not the old regrets, 
But hope’s arbutus and joy’s violets. 
There is the little brook beside the path, 
Just as it ever was; and there’s the stile ; 
And there’s the acre whose abundance hath 
Such brave repute for many a gossip’s mile. 
And yonder, with its windows all aglow, 
A gambrel rooftree that I used to know. 
There was a truant boy. Ah, well; to-day 
Another truant leaves the world behind ; 
And stopping never once to ask the way, 
Harks back along the weary years, to find 
The old-time lure of valley and of hill 
Haunting the unforgotten byways still. 


INISTER’S SEED-CORN. 


t was a tiny little 
| country church, 

away up in Ver- 
mont, and the people 
were few and scattered. 
The minister was not 
great or eloquent, but 
only good and earnest. 
How he lived on his 
pitifully meager salary no one could imagine; 
and there were not lacking those who begrudged 
the little that they contributed. But whatever 
others said or did, Mother Allen was always 
the minister’s friend. She had lived in the 
same house for sixty years, and had seen min- 
isters come and ministers go, and she had been 
the friend of them all In her pasture the 
minister’s cow had free range, and from her 
timber-lot he had free wood, and there were 
not lacking other evidences of her kindness and 
regard. 

There was a small field on Mother Allen’s 
farm at the end near the parsonage, and as 
there was little opportunity for successful 
gardening on the parsonage lot itself, and the 
minister was fond of gardening, she offered 
him the free use of the field for a garden. 

**T don’t count that a donation,’’ she said. 
“Tt is such a joy to see something growing 
there.’’ 

Things did grow there, and wonderfully. It 
was as if the minister passed the soil through 
a fine sieve, so free did he make it from lumps 
and stones, so soft. and fertile did the thin soil 
become. He raised all that people commonly 
raise in gardens in Vermont, and other things 
besides. To the surprise of the neighbors, he 
raised peanuts, and he produced salsify and 
eggplant and other vegetables infrequent in 
gardens in the neighborhood. All this helped 
out the parsonage table, and there was need 
enough for it. 

Still the minister had to leave. Every one 
said he was a good man, but he ‘‘did not 
draw.’’ There were those who thought the 
church needed a younger man, and there were 
other complaints which need not be repeated 
here. So at last the poor man went forth from 
the poor little church to another equally poor, 
and perhaps to one with no Mother Allen. 

The next spring the garden was added to the 
field of which it had been a part, and the 
whole was planted with corn. But nowhere 
did the corn grow as in that corner of the field. 
The soil was so rich and mellow the corn 
could not help growing. When autumn came 
the superiority of the corn in that part of the 
field was so apparent that from it was gathered 
the seed-corn for the following year. 

Mother Allen herself assisted in braiding the 
**traces’’ of ears of seed-corn. For one of the 
traces or braids she selected ears so long and 
straight that every one admired them, and said 
that they ought to be sent to the fair. To the 
county fair they went, and took a premium, 
and then to the state fair, where they took 
another, and then, returning home, were ex- 
hibited at a third fair, where a third ribbon 
was hung to them. Lastly they were shown 
at a ‘‘harvest-home supper’’ in the church, and 
all the farmers of the neighborhood wanted to 
buy the corn for seed. 

One of the neighbors, who was not a member 
of the church, stood up on a chair, and told 




















the story of the corn, and how into it had gone 
the loving toil of ‘‘that faithful gleaner of 
souls,’’ the former pastor. Then he offered the 
‘“trace’’ to the highest bidder. 

It brought nine dollars, and they sent the 
money to the minister. He needed it, but quite 
beyond the need of the money was the joy it 
brought him in the belated recognition of even 
some part of what he had striven to accomplish. 
He reflected that if he is a benefactor who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where 
formerly there was one, the improvement of 
the seed-corn of a decadent agricultural neigh- 
borhood had been a thing worth doing. But 
beyond this, he found reason to hope that he 
had planted other seed, that would bring its 
harvest of good. 
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CAUGHT FAST. 


en. Thomas Rose, who has recently died, 

made himself famous by his remarkable 

escape from Libby Prison. The record of 
the work on the tunnel which led to liberty shows 
it to be a marvel of patient, heroic endeavor. In 
Mr. Moran’s account of the enterprise, published 
in the Century Magazine, one particular incident 
stands out, fraught with especial horror and pos- 
sible tragedy. 

Before the actual tunnel, which was to burrow 
its way under the foundations of the prison, could 
be begun, a starting-point in the cellar had to be 
reached. The only mode of access to this place 
was through a kitchen fireplace, the bricks of 
which must be dug out, one by one, replaced every 
morning and all traces of work removed, until a 
hole large enough for a man to slip through was 
ready for the nightly exit of the tunnel-workers. 

With an old chisel and a jack-knife Rose and 
his comrade toiled between the hours of ten and 
four every night, in the dark and without noise. 
Every bit of the soot from the chimney was — 
into arubber blanket. Each morning, with sick- 
ening tediousness, every brick was put back in its 
place and mortar carefully rubbed into the chinks. 
All went well until one night® a circumstance 
pens which nearly revealed the secret. 

1en the opening of the fireplace was thought 
to be large enough, a long rope was attached to 
one of the kitchen posts, and Rose prépared to 
descend the chimney and reconnoiter. He got 
through the hole with ease, but he lost hold of the 
rope, and his body slipped so as to pinion his 
arms and render him powerless to drop or return. 
A bend in the hole —_ ~ him fearfully, and 
yrevented his breathing. Each effort only served 

) fix him more firmly in the vise. 

Hamilton, his comrade, could not budge him. 
Rose gasped for breath, but refrained from an 
outcry. Hamilton saw that without speedy relief 
his friend would expire. 

He dashed up-stairs, and disregarding conse- 
quences, made his way over the forms of several 
hundred sleeping men, trampling on stomachs, 
arms, legs and faces. Unheec ing the furious re- 
marks hurled after him, Hamilton kept on until 
he found a friend, to whom he hurriedly whispered 
his trouble. Both flew back to the kitchen, and 
by their united efforts, Rose was drawn up, half- 
dead and unconscious. 

When the tunnel was fairly under way, the 
prisoners had to resort to much trickery to pre- 
vent the absence of the relays of five diggers being 
discovered. When the daily count of the prisoners 
was being made, some of the soldiers would slip 
back in the line, and thus be counted twice. The 
irregularity of the result often puzzled the guards, 
as, for example, one day it was reckoned that 
three men were missing, while a recount found 
fifteen prisoners too many. Perplexed and angry, 
the guard shouted : 

“Now, gentlemen, look yere! I can count a 
hundred as good as | man in this yere town, 
but I can’t count one hundred of you Yankees. 
Now, gentlemen, there’s one thing sho’, there’s 
elgnt or ten of you-uns yere that ain’t yere!” 

he world has read the story of how, after weeks 
of patient toil, Rose at last broke through the 
earth crust, and saw the blue sky overhead, and 
heard the sentinel’s cry of “All’s well!” The 
general was soon after recaptured, but later ex- 
changed and saved for further service. 
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A RACE WITH WINTER. 


ith provisions for only ten days, a party 
W of explorers in Alaska found, in Sep- 

tember, that they must build rafts and 
take their chances of letting the swift river carry 
them to settlements where food could be obtained. 
Otherwise ice and snow would shut them in from 
all hope of rescue. In “The Shameless Diary of 
an Explorer” Mr. Robert Dunn tells of the journey 
on the roughly made rafts. 


At eleven o’clock to-day began the most thrill- 
ing sport I know, rafting down the snaky cafions 
of an unmapped glacial river. 

Fred and I captained the Mary Ann JT, the other 
three the Ethel May. We rasped and hauled 
them over the gravel shallows of our tributary, 
shot out between the main walls of the stream, 
and. seized upon that boiling current. 

We reached silently from cliff to cliff, jammed 
pike-poles into the slate shelf overhead, twirled 
out of eddies. We bumped and grounded.: We 
dashed overboard, and on the run eased her across 
shallows.. We tugged half an hour to make an 
inch at each shove through the gravel, suddenly 
plunged in to our necks, and she leaped free as 
we scrambled on. 

Boulders rose through white ruffs of water in 
mid-channel. We mig t, or might not, hang on 
them for a perpendicular minute. 

You must be very handy with a pole. You must 
have a hair-fine eye for moving angles, the strength 
of an eddy, the depth of foam ruffling over a stump. 
You must be surer of the length of your pole than 
a polo-player of the reach of his mallet. You must 
be quicker than a Siwash dog. You must know 
the different weight of each log down to ounces, 
the balance of the duffel piled high like a dais, 
covered with the tent and the bean-pot, the mack- 
inaws and the ax lashed to all the ashings. It’s 
a pretty game. 
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FIDO WOULD HAVE KNOWN. 


propos of Mr. Paderewski’s present visit to 
America, is the following story of an inci- 
dent that occurred at one of his earlier 
recitals. The recital was given in Symphony Hall 
in Boston. The house was packed to the doors, 
mostly with women and young girls, all sup- 
posedly musical enough to sit through a program 
of over two hours in length, with both pleasure 
and profit to themselves. 

A small girl, whose efforts on the piano were 
regarded by her admiring family as decidedly 
unusual, sat with her mother not more than ten 
rows back of the platform. For her the especial 
delight of the afternoon was that Mr. Paderewski 





the small’ girl had herself studied and played 
assiduously. ; 

She owned a Skye terrier which was not of a 
musical temperament. He would sit beside the 

iano-stool while she practised, and accompany 
ner with a low, mournful growl. Of all her pieces 
the little prelude seemed to irritate him most. 
That may have been partly because she played it 
oftenest and loudest. Whenever he heard it, his 
soft, protesting growl turned to a howl of agony. 

As the concert proceeded, the small girl was 
greatly horrified at the remarks of two large, 
prosperously-dressed women beside her. They 
were 1 more interested in Paderewski’s 
hair than in his hands; in his looks than in his 
music. They whispered through the numbers 
about their neighbors and their hats, but brought 
themselves > every little while to murmur, “Oh, 
how beautiful!” when the audience applauded. ° 

Fortunately, they kept still while the longed-for 
— was given. The small girl searcely 
yreathed. It was so wonderful to hear the very 
same notes that she —— 

At the end the ¢ apping was tumultuous, and 
Paderewski sopestes he piece. That was the 
most wonderful thing of all, and the small girl sat 
as if entranced. As the last note sang its way 
into the stillness of the great hall, the woman 
— to the little girl turned briskly to her com- 
panion. 

“Well,” she said, “I liked that better than the 
last piece, if they did applaud the other one so 
tremendously.” 

The other woman was studying her program. 
The next thing to the prelude was a set of 
Brahms’s Variations. 

“Yes,” she said, with satisfaction, “I always 
like variations better than I do preludes, any way.” 

“Mama,” said the small girl, leaning over in 
huge disgust, “Fido would have known it was the 
prelude both times!” 





To show the thing she is— 
To prove her candor and her kindliness— 
She must, perforce, herself 
In word and action momently portray ; 
Now this it is, now that— 
But ever something—lest, forsooth, some phase 
Should still elude us; so 
She gives no rest, but presses for her dues. 


The other, wiser grown, 
Speaks, acts, but as the hour requires, no more. 
But those who find the sea 
Need not the breakers’ witness to proclaim 
The strength that girds the deep: 
Her face is = the soul within ; 
And evety word she speaks— 
Her words are few—confirms her woman’s worth. 
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A WARNING UNHEEDED. 


little group of men were gathered at the 
A corner store, says a writer in the Chicago 
News, discussing the importance of choosing 

the right girl for a wife. “There’s many a man 
would tell you that if somebody’d come to him in 
time,” said the storekeeper, “and told him what 
was to be expected of the girl he was planning to 
marry, he wouldn’t have married the girl he did.” 


“Well, there’s some that do get warned in time,” 
resumed Hancock. “I recollect when my cousin 
Sam thought of marrying. He’d seen this girl a 
few times, and had taken her buggy-riding once 
or twice; and he figured that she was the finest 
woman that ever stepped. He couldn’t make out 
that she had a fault or a blemish. 

“There was a fellow lived neighbor to the oly 
folks, name of Ben Crittenden, and he knew Sam, 
and he knew the girl. He figured that Sam was a 
likely boy, and that it wasn’t right for him to keep 
his mouth shut when he could do good by opening 
it. So he goes to Sam one day, and says he: 

“Sam, I allow he know that I’m a friend of 
yours, and that I ain’t a trouble-maker. Now I’ve 
got something to say to you, an’ if I say it I don’t 
want you to get mad.’ 

“Certainly not,’ says Sam. ‘If it’s anything 
you ought to say, say it.’ 

“*Tt’s about Bertha,’ says Ben. 

“*T ain’t goin’ to get mad,’ says Sam. ‘What 
about Bertha?’ 

“<Tt’s this way,’ says Ben. ‘If you had a chance 
to know for yourself what kind of a girl she is, I 
wouldn’t say a word. But you ain’t, and I have. 
I worked for her pa a year, and I know what I’m 
talking about. That girl is shif’less, Sam, just 
shif’less.’ 

“*That’s too bad,’ says Sam, looking thoughtful. 

“*Ves, siree, and her temper ain’t none of the 
best. I’ve heard her speak sharp to all the folks. 
And when she’s round the house she ain’t slicked 
up any too much.’ 

“Sam began to take off his coat. ‘I ain’t mad, 
Ben,’ he said, ‘but I’m just going to wallop you 
round a spell to teach you to mind your own 
affairs, and to peep your mouth shut about girls.’ 
And with that he done it.” 

“Did he marry the girl?” asked the storekeeper. 

“Course he did,” replied Haneock. “Why 
shouldn’t he? And they got along as well as any 
folks you ever saw. She was a nice girl.” 
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A HERO OF THE REVOLUTION. 


urham, New Hampshire, is making an effort 
[) to place a fitting memorial over the grave 

of the Continental hero, Maj.-Gen. John 
Sullivan. It is fitting that this lawyer-soldier of 
the Revolution should not be forgotten, for it was 
he who led the first action of the war. Before 
Concord fired that “shot heard around the world,” 
Sullivan had taken the initial step in armed 
hostility. 


When Boston got the news of England’s order 
forbidding ammunition to be sent to America, a 
messenger was despatched to Portsmouth to re- 

ort. was on December 13, 1774, that Paul 

evere took his first public ride, a journey not 
so well known in history as the famous ride to 
Concord, but one fraught with important con- 
sequences. — 

Fort William and Mary, at New Castle, Ports- 
mouth harbor, was held by a British garrison of 
five men. In the fort, it was known, were large 
stores of arms and ammunition. When the news 
of Revere’s message was made known to the 

atriots, John Sullivan, a young lawyer, just re- 

urned from the Provincial Congress, came for- 
ward with the proposition to seize the stores of 
the fort, and offered to lead the attack. 

t was a hazardous undertaking, but Sullivan 
earried it through successfully. He and his men 
surprised the fort, hauled down the British colors 
and captured the stores. The one hundred barrels 


of powder were hidden in the houses of the 
patriots and under the pulpit of Durham church. 
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was to play a certain little Chopin prelude which | Much of this ammunition did good service at 





Bunker Hill. This was the first armed movement 
of the Revolution. 

Some interesting facts in regard to the person- 
= of Sullivan are given in Mr. MecClintock’s 
“History of New Hampshire.” 

John Sullivan was a oe | farm boy who 
wanted to enter the bar, but who was too poor to 
get an education. At the age of eighteen he pre- 
sented himself to Judge Livermore of Portsmouth, 
asking for work and instruction. 

j “What ean you do if I take you?” inquired the 
udge. 

“TI can split wood, take care of horses, do your 
gardening, and perhaps find time for study if I 
ean have the privilege,” was the reply. 

Judge Livermore was attracted to the lad and 
took him to service. John made rapid advance in 
the study of law, unsuspected by his master. One 
day he actually got into court, and was pleading 
for his client when the judge entered the room. 
Sullivan won his case. After it was over the 
judge said to him: : 

“John, my kitchen is no by 4 for you. Give 
your studies your undivided attention, and you 
Shall have all the help you need.” 

The young lawyer had settled in Durham when 
the war broke out, and being an ardent patriot, 
he threw down his books and took up arms. In 
1775 he was made brigadier-general, and per- 
formed signal service all through the Revolution. 
After the war Washington appointed him federal 
judge of New Hampshire. : é 

Mrs. John Adams’s interesting letters contain 
the following account of the soldier: 

“I drank coffee the other day with General 
Sullivan on Winter Hill. A man of sense and 
spirit. Not very suddenly moved, but when once 
aroused not easily lulled. Easy and social. He 
is well calculated for military station, as he seems 
possessed of the popular qualities necessary to 
attach men to him.” 
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A LIBRARIAN’S HOBBY. 


he influence of books is so strong, declares 
(3 the woman at the head of a Western library, 

that it often changes the entire course of a 
boy’s life. In the Kansas City Times she says 
that many children are inspired to try for the best 
things in life because of reading the right book; 
and she gives this example: 


About fifteen years ago I heard a yell, almost an 
old-time Confederate yell, in the children’s room. 
When I got there I found that the disturber was 
a little boy with light curly hair and blue eyes. 

“Shall we put him out and take away his library 
privileges?” asked the attendant. 

“No,” I said. 

Then I went over to the boy and asked him 
what was as, 

“T can’t stand it to read books,” he said. 

“Don’t you even like picture-books?” I asked. 

“Nope. Makes me want to jump up and yell.” 

“Come with me,” I persisted, “and look at a 
few good books.” 

He agreed, and we looked through a dozen or 
more. 

“Now I’m going to give you this book to take 
home,” I said. 

he k was “Tom Sawyer.” The boy read it, 
and liked it. He came back for more, and all the 
time his liking for books became stronger. 

“T suppose at last he came in one day and made 
you happy by asking for ‘Kant’s Critique’?” sug- 
gested a visitor. 

“Not at all,” I answered. “The other day I 
went into the catalogue-room and saw a young man 
looking through a list of scientific ks. He 
had light hair and blue eyes. I knew him ina 
minute, and he knew me. 

“He confided to me his ambition to know about 
designs and cornice-making. He had ideals, and 
was sokins up some pretty solid books. 

“My hobby is saving boys through books.” 
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THE LAST STRAW. 


hen the Drummonds put in a telephone 
W they were lavish in their offers of hospi- 

tality to the neighbors. “It’s the un- 
limited kind,” said little Mrs. Drummond, proudly, 
“so it doesn’t make a bit of difference how often 
or how long it’s used.” 


As time went on, Mr. Drummond noticed that 
when he returned to his pretty suburban home at 
night his wife’s face often wore a tired and harassed 
expression. At last one night she seemed so de- 

ressed at the dinner-table that Mr. Drummond 

elt the time had come for him to speak. 

“I’m sure it’s that telephone that’s at the bottom 
of your trouble,” he said, grimly, in the midst of 
his awkward attempts at comfort. “Come on, 
you might as well tell me about it.” 

“T haven’t minded the Lawtons discussing all 
their diseases with the doctor over it, because 
they have low voices,” said Mrs. Drummond, 
sadly, “and I’ve tried not to listen when Mrs. 
Gray ordered her groceries and provisions and 
— over the prices. 

“Tt wasn’t pleasant to have Miss Howard scold 
her dressmaker, and then have the dressmaker 
call up our number next day and screech that 
until her last bill was paid Miss Howard would 
have no new gown. 

“None of those things were pleasant, but I 
didn’t say anything,” faltered Mrs. Drummond. 
“But day before yesterday Mrs. Lombard came in 
while I was out. Lena told me when I got home 
that Mrs. Lombard was here yey a long 
time. And to~<lay some lady in town called up 
our number and said, ‘Kindly tell Mrs. Lombard 
that Miss Keith regrets that after all she will be 
unable to go to Mrs. Lombard’s tea on nage gl 

“Horace, she’s ordered all the things and in- 
vited all the pape over our wire, and never 
asked me at all!” 
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NO DULL TIMES WITH HIM. 


“ ne hundred dollars seems an awful high 

O price to pay for a typewriting-machine,” 

said Mr. Jenkinson, who had just bought 

one. “It may seem so to you,” answered his 

friend, Mr. Hankinson, “but I have one at my 

house that cost me seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
and I don’t suppose it’s half as good as yours.” 


“You needn’t tell me such a —” 

“It’s a fact,” broke in the other. 

“Why, how in the world —”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you. A year and a half ago I 
bought an automobile for six hundred dollars. 
After I had paid a hundred and fifty for repairs, 
storage, fines and other expenses connected with 
it, | traded it for a suburban lot. 

“The lot proved to be in the middle of a swamp, 
and when a real-estate man offered me a horse 
and buggy for it, I took him up. 

“The horse ran away one day, and smashed the 
bugey into kindling-wood. I traded the horse for 
a gold watch. 

“The watch wouldn’t keep good time, and I 
swapped it for a bicycle. One day I fell from the 
bicycle, and put a finger out of joint. Then I ex- 
changed the machine for a second-hand type- 
writer.” 

“T see.” 

“And I’ve no use for the typewriter. Do you 
pa of anybody that would give me a good dog 
or it? 
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[FLORENCE £. STORER 


HEN LETTY COMES TO READ 
WE ALL SIT IN A ROW, 


AND NEVER MAKE A SPECK OF NOISE — 


SHE LIKES TO HAVE US SO. 


SHE ALWAYS MAKES IT SEEM JUST REAL, 


THE STORIES AND THE RIME, 


KITTY AND THE PEACOCK 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


- here, Kittywinks,’’ said Rosella, as she 

T opened the basket and let the little white 

puss leap out, ‘‘this is your new home. 

Now run round and get acquainted; but keep 
out of mischief, Kitty winks.’’ 

Kitty winks sat on the piazza and made her 
toilet. She had been in that close, dismal basket 
for the greater part of three days—being taken 
out only at meal-times, or to sit a while in 
somebody’s lap. And then, too, she had been 
going up and down, up and down,—a frightful 
motion,—all the while; and once the basket 
had run away with her, and brought up against 
something with such a terrible jar! She did 
not understand what it all meant; but here she 
was again on firm, solid ground. How good 


it seemed! And yet, how strange everything 
looked! What queer trees those were—not like 


the trees she was in the habit of climbing. 
She must try them by and by. 

And what was that strange, splendid creature 
coming up the lawn, with a tail all glittering, 
a great, glorious thing spread high in the air? 
And what a beautiful red topknot it had! How 
Kittywinks would like to cuff that topknot! 
She wondered if she could. 

The peacock came pacing up over the grass, 
—very queer grass, Kittywinks thought it was, 
—proud and stately, with his dignified head 
turning from side to side and his beautiful tail 
swaying in the air; but he had not a glance for 
the little white cat, so quietly watching his 
royal progress.’ Just as he reached her she 
gave a spring, with one little paw held up to 
cuff the ruby crown; but she could not reach 
it, and the peacock only turned his head a bit | 
and gave her a surprised, disdainful look as she | 
fell back upon the grass. | 

Kittywinks ran ahead and waited, and tried | 
again, but again she failed; and again the 
peacock looked disdainful and surprised, and 
passed her by. Then she ran ahead once more 
and made another trial, and this time she did 
clap the proud red crest. | 

The bird lowered his tail as quick as a wink, 
and gave an angry nip at the little cat, who 
fled before him; and then he scolded, in a harsh 
voice, using very severe language. The naughty 
one sat quietly at a distance, and listened; and 
when he raised his tail once more and began to 
move leisurely over the grass, she ran ahead and 
stationed herself beside his path. 

She kept this up all day long, failing and 
succeeding, being nipped at and scolded, and 
then returning to the fray. But at dusk the 
poor tired-out peacock mounted a live-oak tree 
and went to roost. 

Kittywinks eyed him wistfully. She could 
not see the fascinating crest now, but the. tail 
hung down and swayed temptingly above her, 
yet too far up for her to leap at it. She sat and 
thought a while, yawned, lapped herself, and 
thought some more. There was one of those 
queer trees just below the peacock’s perch. 
Could she not climb up on that and claw the 
tail as it swung near? No sooner said than 
done. Up the palmetto she went, with much | 
difficulty, clung there,—the daring little white 
mite of a thing !—waiting until the tail swayed | 
toward her, and then gave one clutch. She | 

















WHEN LETTY READS. 


By E. F. 


TO US 


AND ALL THE LITTLE 


ABOUT “ONCE UPON A TIME.” 
SOMETIMES SHE READS ABOUT INDIANS, 
OR PIRATES THAT ARE BAD, 


caught the tail, but she slipped and swung out 
herself—and a more frightened kitty you never 
saw. 

She miaued and yowled, and the poor pea- 
cock screamed and screeched ; and all the family 
came running. 

“‘O my dear little Kittywinks! 
and break her back !’’ cried Rosella. 

‘*Here,’’ said Rosella’s father to the gardener, 
‘‘hand me that ladder over there, while I get a | 
rope.’’ 

So the man set the ladder against the tree, 


She’ll fall 


sa memes ato) ws Sp gem aa 
RESOLUTIONS. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


‘*Solutions? I don’t know what you | 
mean. ’’ | 

‘Why, yes, you do! Don’t make believe be 
stupid, Polly, for you know that always makes 
me cross, and my first solution this year was 
not to be cross with you any more.”’ 

‘*You mean resolutions, don’t you, Jenny ?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, perhaps it is resolutions, though I 
don’t see much difference, only one syllable. 
Well, did you make any ?”’ 

‘*I—don’t remember,’’ said Polly, slowly. | 
She was a serious, thoughtful little girl, who | 
was apt to think before she spoke. ‘‘I haven’t | 
thought much about the new year yet, to tell | 
the truth, Jenny. Mother is sick, you see, | 
and I have had the breakfasts to get and the 
children to dress, so I’ve been pretty busy.’’ 

‘Well, I’ ve made lots and lots of them. First 
place, I’m not going to be cross at all any 
more. Then I am going to keep my bureau 
drawers in order—apple-pie order, just the way | 
Aunt Grace* keeps hers. Next— you aren’t | 
listening to me, Polly Strong! I think it’s just | 


6 D* you make any solutions this year?’’ 
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| the tail up, saved the life of Kittywinks. 


|to be generous and kind, and do all sorts of | 


AND THEN 












SHE ALWAYS HUSKS HER VOICE, 


AND ALL THE GIRLS ARE SCARED. 


FAIRY-TALES 


BUT THEN, 


and Rosella’s father tied a noose in the rope 
and went up to rescue Kittywinks. He was 
too heavy to trust himself out on the limb, but 
he crawled part way, and threw the noose over 
the head of the peacock, who was frantically 
struggling to keep his perch, while the frantic 
kitten swung and kicked below. Then he drew 
the terrified peacock toward him, and pulling | 

But Rosella said, as she cuddled and kissed 
her troublesome pet, ‘‘O Kittywinks, Kitty- 
winks, a dearer, a badder kitty I never saw !’’ 


as rude as it can be, not to listen when a person 
speaks to you!’’ 

**Yes, lam, Jenny dear! I thought I heard 
mother call me, that’s all. What else are you | 
going to do?’’ | 

“Tm not going to eat candy—at least, not 
nearly so much—as soon as I have finished my 
Christmas boxes. I am going to eat just one 
piece at a time, so as to make them last a long, | 
long time. Then—then—oh, well, I am going | 





things for everybody. Don’t you want to make 
solu—I mean resolutions, too?’’ | 

“‘T should not want to make quite so many, 
it seems to me,’’ said Polly, quietly. ‘‘I might | 
not be able to keep them all. Now I must go 
and take care of baby. Don’t you want to 
come to the nursery with me?’’ 

**No, I don’t want to sit in the nursery and 
take care of babies !’’ 

Off walked the maker of good resolutions, 
with head in the air; and away went Polly, 
with a smile on her lips, and never thinking | 


about whether she was being good herself or not. 











Ww™ can a kitten’s point of view 
Be of the world from barely two 
And one-half inches from the floor? 
What can his infant gaze explore 
Beyond the hard wood covered o’er 
With rugs in color schemes galore? 
Perchance chair-legs, but hardly more. 
How mighty must a hassock look! 
How vast a fallen shoe or book! 

And how terrific seems the sound 








THE SMALLER VIEW. 
By Ethel B. Howard. 


Of clumsy humans tramping round! 

The curtain border gives him glee. 

Its sweep of dainty drapery 

With usefulness he cannot see. 

The vast and gaping widths of door, 
Through which cold drafts and people pour, 
Must fright him to the very core. 

Whereas the friendly spot of sun 
Is heaven to this tiny one, 

Whose chills in life have just begun. 




















I THINK THEY LIKE THE DOLLISH THINGS, 
"BOUT PETS OR LOVING DEEDS ; 


I DON’T CARE WHAT IT IS, 


SO LONG AS LETTY READS. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 

I pause not for man’s pain or pleasure, 
I needs must move a certain measure. 
I must be faithful and must serve, 

I’m straight, but move within a curve. 
I turn, and when you see me go 

You may greet happiness or wo. 


Il. 
I am in all things good and bad, 
Where’er IL am I make things sad; 
I dwell in morning’s fleecy cloud, 
I shun the lowly, Raunt the proud ; 
I seck the covert of the wood, 
And linger with the briny flood ; 
Of wit or learning I cannot be, 
Yet nothing’s understood without me. 


2. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 

The burglar very politely lifted his hat as he 
opens over the fence. 

Which would you rather have in your pocket— 
a live wasp, a dead spider, or three bees? 

Paula travelled from Italy to Belgium with a 
Venetian picture in her hand. 

In New York he longed for the London atmos- 
phere. dense with fog and smoke, and in London 
1¢ pined for a sight of the Goddess of Liberty. 

During the winter I was in Dresden I walked 
to Meisen, several miles away, to see the old 
cathedral. 

3. HIDDEN QUOTATION, 

The tenth rally that was held in the hall brought 
a person to public attention that many had never 
heard of. He may be elected for his freedom of 
speech. In fact, every soul present admired him. 


4. ABSENT VOWELS. 

Insert vowels in proper places in the following 
to make eight complete proverbs. Then take one 
word of five letters from each of these proverbs, 
and the central row of letters will spell the name 
of a celebrated battle fought in 1815. 

Kngs hv _n pwr vr sis. Hmn Iws reh_ nt 
thght. Wsdm ds nt lwys spk n Grk nd Ltn. 
Grt brkrs r sldm btrs. Whn th ep s fil erry t vn. 
Sltd dlls thght; t mch sety conere t. Qck blvrs 
nd brd shidrs. Yrs knw mr thn bks. 


5. WORD-MAKING. 
A simple word of letters seven, 
Which you may disarrange 
And thus can -1~ to words eleven, 
With here and there a change. 
My whole, a fruit in numbers many, 
Contains a thing to eat ; 
Also such pains you don’t want any; 
Then separate, you’ll meet. 
A pronoun masculine you'll find, 
nd then you'll see his sister ; : 
Then nt sweet comfort to your mind ; 
What killed a queen when’t kissed her. 
Next comes a pile of many things ; 
A price you can’t call dear; - 
And for your next a form there springs ; 
Or a discourse you hear. 
Now what these letters seven may do 
The half has not been told; 
aw 4 will search, perhaps may you 
better tale unfold. 


6. BEHEADED RIME. 
My head is sometimes called a top; 
The bee from me gets many a drop. 
I have a brother who’s pale but sweet, 
To find us children call it a treat. 
Beheaded, none so happy under the sun. 
Again beheaded and all is done. 


7. CROOKED TRIBUTARIES. 

The lac, he four times said, I know, 
Was genuine and pure. 

Do let Til hew it, if he will, 
He’!l do it well, I’m sure. 

A crumb lend, if you can’t do more, 
Of comfort and of bread. 

“I hitch Gabe, he is true and kind, 

For Maud to drive,” Will said. 

When S. wins coin, or loses it, 
I always feel so sad. 

*Twere better to have slower fun, 
And then do nothing bad. 

When I see a tall hat I ache 
To have it blown away 

By some strong wind, as sent with force, 
Although it be but play. 

In this good soi/, lin, J predict, 
Makes a fine tree when grown. 

The main stone of the bui ding is 
The first, or ““corner-stone.’ 
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PELEG, CANDIDATE 


BY WALTER L 





EON SAWYER 














ne woman, the hostess, was doing 
QC) all the talking; but the other, the 

village dressmaker, was a most 
accomplished listener. Being a busi- 
ness woman, she had long ago reasoned it out 
that, although Mrs. A might like to hear about 
the affairs of Mrs. B, it would be pretty sure 
to occur to Mrs. A, following a debauch of 
gossip, that her own affairs were likely to be 
reported in turn to Mrs. C, and she would not 
like that. Consistently, therefore, Miss Baston 
bridled her tongue. 

Mrs. Pike, who talked, was large and 
matronly. Easily, it seemed, she might re- 
main placid and appear ‘‘comfortable.”? At 
present, sad to say, she was neither. A griev- 
ance shone in her eyes and sharpened her voice, 
the shortcomings of a husband; and for her 


And he isn’t any free talker, O dear, 

no! Let him get het up a little, and he 

sort o’ goes ‘glug, glug,’ for all the world 

like pourin’ ketchup out of a narrer- 
necked bottle. Come right down to the point 
of it, Sarepty, Peleg hasn’t the patience to be 
a good officer. Not that he wouldn’t do his 
best, as far’s he knew how. Seems, though, 
from newspapers I glance at, that officers 
now’days are kind of expected to be grafters, 
and if you want to see some of Peleg’s graftin’, 
just look at that sickly row of Medder Sweets 
along by the stone wall. He’s never had any 
kind o’ luck at graftin’. People that went to 
him for that would be disappointed, sure’s 
you live. If I could be at his elbow all the 
time, to give him a lift on these little odd jobs — 
‘*But it’s in his temper that Peleg falls short, 





own relief, assured that her words would go no 
further, she droned her variation on the old 
familiar theme of ever-erring man: 

‘*Tt does seem, Sarepty, that Peleg’s possessed 
to be runnin’ for something. You’d s’ pose 


as I told ye. I can manage him, because I’m 
used to him. But, my goodness, you let Peleg 
| get into the legislature, and if the governor 
didn’t do what Peleg wanted, as quick as he 
| wanted it, ’twouldn’t be more’n a minute before 





DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 








MRS. PIKE, WHO TALKED, 
WAS LARGE AND MATRONLY. 








that any reasonable being would be satisfied 
with a place like this, free and clear and inde- 
pendent, and money in the bank. But no, sir! 
Peleg wants to be at everybody’s beck and call, 
as they tell me people that hold offices are, a 
target for kicks and hard words. Worst of it 
is, when you’re runnin’, you get a lot of ’em; 
and if you run and don’t catch the office, then 
where be ye, says I! 

*‘No, it isn’t a passin’ fancy. It didn’t 
begin this year, when he set out to be selectman. 
You know better’n that, Sarepty. Why, he’s 
tried it more times than I’ve got fingers! Not 
counting that year he thought some of running 
for Congress,—I never blamed him so much for 
that; he got a touch of sunstroke when he was 
hayin’ ,—there’s—let me see—school committee, 
steward of the church, constable, selectman, 
member of the legislature, and trustee of the 
buryin’-ground. Yes, I know, that only takes 
up one hand and one finger of tother. But 
think of the number of times he’s tried for all 
on ’em, Sarepty ! 

‘*Why don’t I feel to favor his doin’ it? 
Well, just you recollect the stories that’s gone 
round. Not the lies, I don’t mind them; it’s 
the truth that hurts. I laughed when they 
told me ’twas reported that Péleg had burned 
down the old barn to get the insurance; but 
when I heard about his getting up in his sleep 


and walking over to the town house and calling | 


town meeting to order, I thought I should give 
up! Land knows who it could ’a’ been that 
saw him moseyin’ round in the middle of the 
night, but he did it, and I can’t deny it, though 
I’ ve tried hard enough. 

‘Then another thing. Peleg’s as good as gold, 
but I can’t make it seem as if he was cut out 
for office. Now when I think of a Congress- 
man, I think of Washin’ton crossin’ the Dela- 
ware or—or Regulars defyin’ the—the 
Carthusians, was it? You’d either ought to 
be terrifyin’, or have the gift of the gab, hadn’t 
ye? Well, I’m most certain if Peleg sot out to 
wave a sword, he’d cut his own whiskers off. 


they’d come to a wrastle! You remember that 

| time he did hold an office, when he was chief 
patriarch of our lodge of the Brothers and Sis- 
ters of Temperance? He was goin’ to be chief 
patriarch for six months, you know, but in four 
months, to a day, he didn’t have a brother left, 
and I was his only sister. 

‘*Far’s experience goes, I take it that you’re 
*bout the same as a married woman, Sarepty. 
The rest of us know you’! keep things to your- 
self, and so you hear the best and the worst 
about the men. No need of my telling ye that 
Peleg’s best is as far above his neighbors as old 
Bald Top out behind there is higher than 
Mosher’s Gully. He’d keep his hand in his 
pocketbook, or give me the pocketbook, if he 
suspicioned that I had one eye turned that way, 
and he always wants the best of everything, 
and a lot of it. Take him by and large, as 
the sayin’ goes, I never saw the man I’d swap 
him for. Most of the men round here ought to 
be tied up in bundles and sold at the rate of ten 
cents a dozen, anyhow. But there’s times 
when my patience is wore ta the bone, and —’’ 

The dressmaker bit off an end of thread and 
choked over it. That signified that, when 
| checked by untoward events, she had meditated 

speech, and the matron, anticipating sympa- 
| thy, or at the least philosophy, leaned toward 
| her eagerly. 
‘All men have their weak points,’’ Miss 
Baston sagely observed, at last. ‘‘Haven’t 
they? Well, then, Mr. Pike’s vice is—I sup- 
pose you might call it polities. Of course, it 
pesters you to have silly stories told about him, 
but it isn’t as bad as drinking and gambling 
and some other things, now, is it?’’ 

‘*No, Sarepty.’’ The hostess chuckled and 
rose, with the manner of one who thus throws 
off oppression. ‘‘If I was one of the mean, 
suspicious kind of wives, I s’pose I’d be real 
thankful to have Peleg in politics, with all the 
| busybodies spying after him and wondering 

what he’ll do next. I hear all he does,—more, 
too,—and I don’t have to watch him myself!” 








The Knickerbocker 


A WATCH FOR YOUNG MEN 
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A special arrangement with the manufacturer, and the pur- 
chase of a large quantity upon a strictly cash basis, 
enable us to offer our Companion workers one of the most 
liberal compensations we have ever given as payment for 
services rendered in securing new subscriptions. 
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Description of the Watch. 


The illustrations 
show a front, back, 
and interior view of 
this new 12 size, 
thin model Knicker- 
bocker. Not only 
is it the latest pro- 
duction of one of 
the largest and best 
equipped watch 
factories in New 
England, but it pos- 
sesses a number of 
distinctive features 
found only in watch- 
es of much higher 
cost. It is the new 
and popular I 2 size, 
which measures 
but one and seven- 
eighths inches in 





diameter. It has a 
semi - bassine case, 
which is practically 
dust- and water- 
proof ; also the an- 
tique bow and pen- 
dant. None of the 
essential effects of 
the costly watches 
are missing. In ad- 
dition to these spe- 
cial features, the 
Knickerbocker has 
a reliable nickeled 
movement, duplex 
escapement, jew- 
eledbalance-wheel, 
solid nickel case, 
open face, porce- 
lain dial, and ‘stem 
wind and set. 
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Our Offer is Limited. 


W: call attention to the special arrangement which per- 
mits of the offer of the Knickerbocker at this time. 
As our supply is limited, the Watch can be obtained only 
in accordance with our offer. 
three new subscriptions, with postage extra, will be required. 


After the date mentioned, 


-_ 














How to Obtain the Watch. 


The Knickerbocker is offered at 
the present time for only one new sub- 
scription and a small sum additional. 
It is very probable, therefore, that you 
can find among your intimate friends 
one who will be glad of the opportu- 
nity to subscribe for The Companion. 

We will be glad to co-operate with 
you by sending sample copies of The 


INTERIOR. 








Companion and the Announcement to 
the addresses of one or two who are 
not subscribers. It has been our ex- 
perience that this is a very effective 
way to secure new subscriptions. This 
co-operation on our part should enable 
you to secure at least one new sub- 
scription, and thus be able to obtain the 
Watch in accordance with our offer. 
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Our Special Offer. 


T*® Knickerbocker Watch, price $3.50, given only to 

Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
75 cents additional, postage paid by us. This new sub- 
scription must be sent us between January 23d and March 
30th. New subscriptions sent us prior or after these dates 
cannot count in this: Special Offer. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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i. Emergency Currency Biil, framed 
by the Senate committee on finance, was 
introduced in the Senate January 7th. It pro- 
vides for the issue of emergency currency by 
the national banks to the amount of $250,000, - 
000, if necessary, and subjects such currency to 
a tax of six per cent., in order to insure its 
retirement when the emergency has passed. 
The currency is to be secured by the deposit of 
state, municipal, county and railroad bonds, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
Ts Employers’ Liability Law, enacted | 
by Congress in 1906, which made railroads 
and other common carriers responsible to 
employés in accidents due to the negligence of 
fellow servants or to ineffective appliances, has | 
been pronounced unconstitutional by the Su-| 
preme Court of the United States. The ground | 
of the decision was that the law goes beyond 
the regulation of the business of interstate 
carriers, over which Congress has authority 
under the Constitution, by attempting to regu- | 
late matters which are of purely state concern. 
The court divided, five to four, upon this opin- 
ion, which was delivered by Justice White. 


& 


ohibition in the South.—With the be- 

ginning of the year state prohibition went 
into effect in Georgia. The legislature of Ala- | 
bama also has enacted a general prohibitory 
law, which takes effect January 1, 1909. For 
several years there has been a rapid increase in 
the number of counties and districts in the 
South which have come under local prohibition 
of the liquor traffic under local option laws; 
but Georgia and Alabama are the first Southern | 
states to adopt the system of state prohibition. 


| 
+ | 
ear-Admiral Brownson, chief of the) 
Bureau of Navigation, has resigned because | 
he was overruled by the President in the matter | 
of the appointment of a staff-officer to the | 
command of a hospital ship; and his action | 
has been made the occasion of a letter of severe 
reproof from the President, on the ground that | 
it is subversive of discipline. 
arose in connection with the command of the | 
hospital ship Relief. The President’s position, 
which is in accord with orders issued in De- 
cember, 1906, and now reaffirmed, is that a 
hospital ship is virtually a floating hospital, 
and as such should be under the command of a | 
medical officer, with a sailing-master under | 
him. ~ 


Cay 








siatic Immigration is becoming a serious 
problem in the British colonies. Australia 

has strict laws against coolie immigration. In 
the Transvaal thousands of Hindus have refused 
to submit to the terms of a new registration act. 
Canada is disturbed both by Hindu and Japa- 
nese immigration. At Vancouver the anti- 
Japanese feeling, which found expression in 
rioting last September, has been intensified by 
a street fight on New-year’s day, in the course 
of which three firemen were attacked in the 
Oriental quarter by a crowd of armed Japanese. 

& 

olitical Trials in Russia.—The Russian 
government is following the trial and sen- 
tence of the members of the first Duma who 
signed the Viborg manifesto, and the Social 
Democratic members of the second Duma, by 
the prosecution of all the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Socialist party. The 
accused belong to what is known as the ‘‘intel- 
lectual’’ section of the Social: Revolutionists, 


and they withdrew from that party in order to | 


participate in the elections to the third Duma. 
Indictments were found against them January 
2d, accusing them of being members of a secret 
organization which aimed to overthrow the 
government. The penalty on this charge may 
be penal servitude for-eight years. The Duma 
will be asked to suspend its sittings during the 
trial. 


& 


lections in Portugal.—In accordance 
with its promise to end the dictatorship if 


political quiet was maintained, the Portuguese | 
government has issued a decree, fixing April | 
5th as the date for elections to the Chamber | 


of Deputies. * 

ecent Deaths.—Mons. de Trooz, premier 
AX and minister of the interior of Belgium, | 
died December 3ist.—Mons. Jean Francois 
Edmond Guyot-Dessaigne, the French minister 
of justice, dropped dead from apoplexy during 
a session of the senate, December 31st. He 
was 74 years old.—Thomas Day Seymour, 
professor of Greek in Yale University since 
1880, died December 3ist, in the 60th year of 
his age. ——Dr. Nicholas Senn of Chicago, one 
of the most widely known surgeons in the 
United States, died January 2d, aged 63. He 
gained distinction both as an operating surgeon 


and as a teacher of surgery. He was chief | 


surgeon of the 6th army corps in the war with | 
Spain, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 





The question | 


lectrified by Sun and Moon.—Recent 
observations made on the Pie du Midi, in 


the Pyrenees, confirm the results previously | 


obtained at lower altitudes, which show that 


both the sun and the moon induce a positive | 
electric charge on the earth. The solar charge | 
varies from one to six volts per minute, accord- | 


ing to the state of the atmosphere. 

by clouds and by layers of moist air. The full 

moon induces a positive electric induction anal- 
ogous to that caused by the sun. 

eril from Crocodiles.—Professor Koch, 

who has recently lived for 18 months, with 

a single white companion, an army medical 


sergeant, on one of the Sesse Islands in Lake | 
be- | 
lieves there is a distinct | 


Victoria Nyanza, 
connection between 
crocodiles and the ter- 
rible 
ness, 
ally exterminating the 
inhabitants of the Sesse 
group. This sickness is 
due to a germ trans- 
mitted to human sub- 
jects by an insect known 
as Glossina Palpalis. 


9? 


PROFESSOR KOCH. 
Doctor Koch finds that the blood of crocodiles 
forms the chief nourishment of the glossina, 
the insect biting the’animals between the plates 


of their hide. Wherever crocodiles abound, the 
disease is found. Kill the crocodiles, or drive 
them off, says Doctor Koch, and the glossina may 
be exterminated. 


iy 


atural Monuments.— This term has 


recently come into use to describe remark- | 
able features of the earth’s surface, and of 


vegetation, which possess sufficient scientific | 


interest and picturesque attractiveness to war- 
rant efforts for their protection. In Prussia a 
| special state department has been organized 
| under the control of the minister of education 
for encouraging and directing such protection. 
Among the objects mentioned as_ specially 
worthy of preservation are unique specimens 
of trees and particular types of woodland and 
| of marshes, and heaths often containing peculiar 
| species of animals and plants. 


N 


& 


ehalem Wax.— This is 
mysterious product found on the beach 
near the mouth of the Nehalem River, Oregon. 


It is absorbed | 


** sleeping - sick- | 
which is gradu- 





| 
| 





a somewhat | 


It was noticed by the early explorers of that | 
| coast, and later considerable deposits were found | 


in the sand of the beach. in 1846 several tons 
of this waxlike substance were shipped to 


Hawaii, and since then many tons of it have | 
Opinion | 


been sent to Northwestern markets. 
has been divided concerning its nature and 
origin, some holding that it is beeswax, and 
others that it is a mineral substance called 
ozocerite. It is usually found in large rectan- 
| gular blocks. It has a honey-like aroma when 
fresh cut. Examination recently made at the 
Pacific University laboratory shows that the 
substance closely approaches beeswax in com- 
position, and does not accord with the proper- 


at the 


coming of the white men. A Spanish ship 


ties of ozocerite. This conclusion is consonant | 
with an Indian legend of the wreck of a ship | 
mouth of the Nehalem before the | 


with supplies for the Catholic missions in the | 


and was never afterward heard from. 


B ’ 





otany and Anthropology.—Dr. J. 


| Society of New South Wales, undertakes to 
|attack the question of the antiquity of the 


B. | 
Cleland, in a paper read before the Linnean | 


north sailed from Lower California in 1769, 


| 
| 
| 


ancestors of the vanishing aborigines of Australia | 


in a new way. If it can be proved, he says, 
that the vegetation of Australia has been modi- 
fied in the course of ages so as to have become 
| more tolerant of bush fires, and as a result of 
the frequency of such fires, and if such fires are 
|due mainly to the agency of man, then there 
would be grounds for attributing considerable 
antiquity to fire-producing man on the Austra- 
lian continent. e 


ot Steam.— Ten years ago, says the 
Engineer of London, few would have 
| admitted the possibility of permanently and 
| regularly producing steam at temperatures of 
from 550° to 650° Fahrenheit within the re- 
| stricted area of the ordinary locomotive boiler. 
| Now thousands of locomotives use this highly 
superheated steam, and its use is increasing. 
By heating steam 180° Fahrenheit above the 
saturation temperature, ‘‘hot steam’’ is pro- 
duced. With this increase of temperature, the 
steam is dried and the volume is increased. But 
the increase of volume is less important than 
the suppression of all condensation in the cylin- 
ders if the superheat is sufficiently high. Hot 
steam being a bad conductor, it also reduces 
loss by cooling in the cylinders. It increases 
the hauling capacity from 25 to 80 per cent., 

| according to type and structure of the engine. 





*“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches’ 
of the throat and hacking cough. 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. 


ER 
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* prevent dryness 
Beneficial to elder 
Adv. 
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105 diff. Peru, ete 
je Free. Agts. Wid. 6. 8TEG 


STAMPS, 


10c. 1000 fine, 20c. List 
STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Elastic Stockings 


WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 
are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUFAC 





For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. 
Read this offer 
enameled in one or two colors and showing an 
letters or numerals, but not more than 

shown in illustration. 


S> Sr mene 
‘S> Staring hw Btiver, 







FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 

prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
L-BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





ILLASS PINS caccesh 


Made to order in any style or material 
Either of the two styles here illustrated, 





TURER CAN MEET. Write to-lay for free booklet 
telling how to relieve VARICOSE VEINS and yi 
iny directions for self-measurement. Goods most 
durable. Lowest Prices in the United States 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
3 Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 
Situations Guaranteed. 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 

Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire 
actual business practice. Can earn board if 
Estab. 3% years. Illustrated Booklet Free 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, 















Rider A 


in¢ oy —_ to ride and exhibit sam 
Write for Special O, 

i ¥ (Aa t 

1908 Models o 


1906 & 1907 Models 
all of best — 


All makes and motte 
fm good as new. 

9 Fi actory 
We Ship On 
cent deposit, pay & 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. 
till you get our catalogs and offer. 


“Clearin 


pproval without 


ents Wanted 


er. 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


37 fs to $12 
d Wheels 
$30 $8 
Sale. 
the freight and allow 
Do not 


Write now. 


bu 
MEADE ‘YCLE CU., Dept. G51, Chicago 


[ENNEN’ 


le 


f JAP F Positive Relief ~ 


and all skia troubles, “A 
a 
tmitaté 


ing. 


L Gerhard Mennen Company, 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


=D 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING| 


higher in price perhaps the an 
, but a reason for it.” 
De lightfu 1 "an er shaving and after bath- 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Newark, N. J 


YOUNG MEN 


months. 
We have contracts to 


desired 
Write to-day. 
Wis 

























SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 


FAMILY, MEN, ae Ag MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


Ww. L. and iis mo 
kes” men’s $2. } $2.00 and $3.50 , shoes G2 
fies than a manuf. urer in nthe 
york. they hold their aoe, 
better, s——*. longer, 
Weg greater value than a ; shoes. G2 


|W. L. y $4 and $5 Gii 
be alll 
se CAUTION. ag <4 
stitute. 
world. 


Ea 


Illustrated ¢ atalogue free 


price. 
Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. 


Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
w. 
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my cannot 
Take 


L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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bago, Neuralgia, 


the nerv 
mation 





of 


For Od People Who Suffer 


from Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, Gout, Lum- 


Sloan s Liniment 


gives quick relief. 


Sciatica and Paralysis 
It penetrates through 


es and tissues, relieves the inflam- 
and congestion, quickens the blood 


and gives a pleasant tingling sensation 


comfort and warmth. Very little 
rubbing. 
At all dealers. 


Price 25c., 50c. & $1. 
DR. EARL S. SLOAN, Boston, Mass. 
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For Only Five 
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New Subscriptions. 








HAT ARE THEY? These 


ments. The beautiful Dinner Set 
Perseverance. January is one of 
scriptions for The Companion. If 
advise the completion of your list 
English Dinner Set. 


+04 


This Dinner Set, consisting of 70 ful 
The grade offered is the popular Imperial 


highly recommend and fully guarantee. 
9 Breakfast Plates; 9 Dinner Plates; 


1 Cheese Plate; 1 Covered Dish. 


charges paid by receiver. Value $8.00. 





with blue green under the glaze, floral decoration and fine finish. 


9 Soup Plates; 
Dishes; 1 Large Meat Platter; 1 Small Meat Platter; 1 Round Vegetable Dish; 
The full Set given as a reward for Perseverance 
for five new subscriptions and 50 cents extra for packing and cartage. 


rewards, which are offered to our workers 


as an incentive to PERSEVERE in obtaining FIVE-new subscriptions 
to The Companion, are given in ADDITION to five Merchandise Pay- 


described is one of these Rewards for 
the best months for obtaining new sub- 
you need a new Dinner Set we strongly 
of five and the ordering of this genuine 


The value offered is exceptionally attractive. 





Genuine English Dinner Set. 


l-sized pieces, is imported direct from England. 
Flow Green Duchess. This is a semi-porcelain 
It is a Set that we can 
The pieces are as follows: 9 Cups; 9 Saucers; 
9 Individual Butter Plates; 9 Sauce 
1 Bowl; 


Sent by freight, 


Perry me Capen, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an iustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the yea 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 





Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. } 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. | 


| 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 





PSORIASIS. 


his is one of the 
more common skin 
diseases, affecting all 


classes of humanity, rich 
and poor, clean and dirty, 
children and adults, male 
and female, with provo- 
king impartiality. The 
very young and the old 
are, however, usually ex- 
empt, the age limits of the 
sufferers being generally 
from ten to forty years. Men and boys are per- 
haps attacked more frequently than afe girls and 
women, but there is no striking difference. 

The disease appears often to be hereditary, but 
it is not contagious. It is usually worse in winter 
than in summer; but this is the case with many 
skin troubles, and a warm climate is no bar to its 
occurrence. It bears no relation to the general 
health, apparently,—indeed, the robust and vigor- 
ous seem at times to be more disposed to it,— 
except that it is common in those of a gouty 
tendency. ; 

It is a scaly disease, the eruption occurring in 
patches of variable size, and consisting of reddish, 
rather hard, low elevations, surmounted by gray- 
ish-white scales. It appears at first as a little 
pimple, red in color and with a silvery scale on 
the top, and this gradually enlarges until it forms 
a patch from the size of a finger-nail to that of the 
palm of the hand. 

The scales are sometimes loose on the surface ; 
but generally they adhere closely to the dull red 
base, and it requires some effort to detach them. 
On some parts of the body they are heaped up in 
quite thick crusts. They are usually dry, but 
when thickly aggregated, and in summer when 
the sufferer perspires a great deal, they may be 
soggy. They are usually of a silvery or grayish- 
white color, but in those who are careless in 
regard to personal cleanliness they may become 
brownish. In those who wash frequently with 
soap and water, the scales may be almost entirely 
removed, leaving only dull red patches. But they 
soon form again if the scrubbing process is omitted 
for a few days. Healing starts at the center of 
the patch, so that sometimes the eruption is in the 
form of rings enclosing an area of healthy skin. 

The eruption occurs most frequently on the 
outer parts of the knees and elbows. It is com- | 
mon on the scalp, and sometimes, although rarely, 
involves the face. There are often patches on the 
back. 

The disease usually yields to treatment, but is 
likely to recur. Treatment must be both internal 
and external. Diet should be regulated, and tea 
and coffee or highly seasoned foods prohibited. 
The patches must be bathed with water containing 
borax or bicarbonate of soda, to loosen the scales 
and give local remedies a chance to act properly. 

The drugs employed in the treatment are such 
as may be injurious if used carelessly or in ‘too 
large doses, and should be employed only in 
accordance with the physician’s prescription. 
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RENAMING THE INDIANS. 


D*: Charles Eastman, himsetf a full-blooded 
Sioux whose Indian name is Ohiyesa, has 
nearly completed the odd and interesting task 
confided to him by the United States government 
of renaming thirty thousand Indians. 

The passing of the old manner of life among his 
people, the abolition of tribal customs, and espe- 
cially the allotment of land, have made family 
names, hitherto unknown, a necessity, that deeds 
may be given, records made, and property held, 
sold, or inherited without baffling legal difficulties. | 
Doctor Eastman has, whenever they were not im- | 
possibly long or grotesque, translated or adapted 
Indian names—grouping relatives under the name | 
of the head of the family. At first, although some | 
of the results are immediately pleasing, others are | 
not; the combination of newly adopted Christian | 
names with newly translated Indian names has a | 
touch of the grotesque. Yet the fault lies rather 
with the ear that hears than with the tongue that | 
pronounces, and time will soon remove the sense | 
of queerness, as indeed it has already removed it 
in the case of one such name not of Doctor East- | 
man’s choosing, with which the public has become 
familiar—that of the famous Indian runner, Tom 
Longboat. 

When they have become familiar, Albert Black- 
tomahawk, James Brownsinew, Alfred Greyeagle, 
Albert Bulldown, Ezekiel Brownthunder, Reuben | 
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Anotherday and Abraham Alwayshere—these are | 





— 


| asked the summer resident. 
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fair samples of the new names—will doubtless slip 
no less easily from our tongues. And, after all, 
they are not so different as they seem. 


Mr. Brownsinew, surely, need not feel shy at | jjent, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 


appearing in a directory where also figure a 
Whitehead, a Lightfoot, an Armstrong or a Long- 
fellow; names derived from bodily qualities are 
plentiful enough. Mr. Greyeagle and Mr. Bull- 
down will soon find themselves in company with 
an Oxfall, Whitehart and Gaybird, not to mention 
the plain Hogg, the sly Fox, the meek Lamb and 
the lordly Lyon; and Mr. Brownthunder may 
fairly claim that he is more impressive than any 
of his fellows in the same class, such as Summer- 
day, Moonlight or Merryweather. 

Reuben Anotherday will not need to look far 
before he comes upon Mr. Morrow; and if Abraham 
Alwayshere cannot find a Yankee parallel, he does 
not need to. Could there be a name more sugges- 
tive of push, readiness and the modern spirit? It 
is the Indian for “Johnny-on-the-spot.” 

As for Albert Blacktomahawk, his wild and 
warlike surname may provoke a few jests at his 
expense; but so, several centuries ago, did that of 
William Shakespeare, who managed to live them 
down. 


* ¢ 


FIRST AID. 


r. Figgins, the head of the family, observing 
that the eaves over his kitchen had become 
clogged by autumn leaves, climbed a tree standing 
near the house, with the intention of removing 
the obstruction. Just as he was about to scoop 
out a handful of the leaves the dead limb on 
which he was standing gave way, and he started 
to fall. Instinetively grasping at other limbs, and 
managing to get his legs round the trunk of the 
tree, he checked his fall, and hung there, head 
downward, holding on with all his might. 
“Sophia!” he yelled. ‘Come out here, quick!” 
Mrs. Figgins, terribly alarmed, came hurrying 


put. 

“O Arthur!” she exclaimed. “How did that 
happen?” 3 

“Never mind how it happened!” he shouted. 
“Get a chair!” ° 

The chair was brought. 

“Now stand up on it!” 

“Arthur, I’m not strong enough to help you 
down!” ‘ 

“T’ll get down all right,” he panted, “as soon as 
I can get right end upward. What I want you to 
do is to take this fountain pen out of the holder in 
my vest pocket. It’s leaking like anything.” 


* ¢ 


IN SELF-DEFENSE. 


t is fortunate that the various theories in regard 

to the training of the young do not make so 
very much difference, after all, and that the little 
individual grows up, somehow, into the man or 
woman it was intended to be. The Washington 
Star has a story, told by a well-known instructor 
who holds to the old-fashioned ideas. He says: 

I place little dependence upon moral suasion. 
Good healthy boys under moral suasion have too 
easy a time of it. They get out of hand. : 

There is a friend of mine who is rearing a family 
of six boys with the ry: 4 of moral suasion. The 
mild little chap argued the matter the other night 
at the club. ‘ 

“And do you believe,” said I, “that moral suasion 
is better than corporal punishment for big, lusty 
boys like yours?” 

“Yes,” said my friend. 

“And do you mean to say you have never 
b> + your boys?” I asked. 

“As true as I sit here,’’ answered my friend, 
earnestly, “I have never struck one of my children 
except in self-lefense.” 


® 


A LIVELY CHILL. 


he old-time “darky” had a great admiration for 

high-sounding words and phrases. He also 

had a deep respect for a man who has the boldness 
to devise innovations of speech. 

“T jes’ tell you, Massa Rawson has a pow’ful 
control ob language,” said one old plantation 
negro, thoughtfully, on his return from a neigh- 
borly call. “I ’spect to learn somet’ing ebe 
time I hear him talk. He was telling Major 


| Williams ’bout his wife being tooken sick after 


dat dog-bite she had, an’ ‘stead o’ saying in 
respects to her shaking fit she had, dat she ‘shook 
like she had de ager,’ same as most folks would 
say, what figur is you s’posing he used ?” 

“T dunno,” said the old man’s wife, sulkily, 
from the ironing-board. 

“He said she ‘shook like an ash-pan.’ Dat’s his 
figur, an’ I ain’t gwine forget it.” 


e 


Cay 


STILL TREASURED. 


narmy officer in charge of a native district in 
South Africa, says a writer in Answers, pre- 


sented to the Kafir boy who acted as his particular | 


servant a pair of strong, heavily nailed army boots. 


The boy was delighted with the gift, and at once | 


hey were the 


sat down and put the boots on. Tl 
e had _ ever had in his life, and for 


very first pair 


several days afterward he strutted proudly about 


the camp with them. 


But at the end of the week he appeared as usual | 


with bare feet, and the boots tied round his neck. 
“Hello!” said his master. “Why don’t you 
wear your boots? Are they too small for you?” 
“Oh, no, sah,” replied the Kafir, “they plenty 
big. Berry nice boots, sah, but no good for walking 
or running. Make um fellah too much slow, sah. 
Keep boots now for wear in bed.” 


® © 


NOT EXORBITANT. 


he summer resident looked sharply at Mr. 
Jameson’s guileless moon face, and then at 
the mild and none-too-sprightly horse he was 
offering for sale. 
“Don’t you think a hundred and fift 
ther a stiff price to ask for a horse 
“How old is he?” 


Y dollars is 
ra 


ike that?” | 


“He’s only jest thutty,” said Mr. Jameson, | 


| calmly. 


“Thirty*years old, and you expect to get a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for him!” 

“T don’t Know as I expect to get it,” said Mr. 
Jameson, without rancor, “but it seems as if I'd 
ought to have full as much as that. It don’t come 
to but five dollars a year, and he’s cost me a good 


deal more’n that most years.’ 








BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 
Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 


| Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
| skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
| for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled. [ Adv. 
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| Ask Is guaranteed to go twice as far 
STAMP: We give FREE 15 all different | § dealer as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 
» Canadians, 10 India and Cata- | § 4, 71. gives a quick, briitiant lustre and 
logue, Free for names, addresses of tw6 stamp | DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


collectors and 2c. postage. Special Offers. No 

two alike, 40 Japan, 5c., 50 Spain, lic., 100 U.S., 
-, 200 Foreign, loc. Agts. wanted. 50% com 

Big List Free. Marks Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 


FREE Sample sent if you address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 

















NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Even though the appetite has been 
indulged to repletion, you may still enjoy 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers; their fragile good- 
ness never loses its charm to allure the feast 
to a delightful close. 

Dessert confections, to be served with 
all desserts and beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Baby’s Picture 


It makes no difference how often baby goes to the 
photographer—and for the sake of admiring relatives 
his visits should be frequent—the record of his infant 
days is incomplete unless there are home pictures to 
supplement the more formal studio photographs. 
Mother or father or sister can readily make a series of 
pictures of the little ones that will grow more precious 
year by year. Picture taking is easy now and inex- 
pensive too, the Kodak has made it so. 

‘The Kodak Baby Book,” is the title of a helpful little booklet that tells 
how to successfully keep a photographic record of the baby—how to make the 
pictures, how to arrange them. Illustrated with a dozen home pictures of the 
author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















